








Millions of Americans 
are discovering 
this ancient exercise. 
Here’s the skinny 
on why it makes you 
feel so good. 
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Because we know you haven't had the time. 
But now, it’s time for you. Time for holding hands, 
stealing kisses, sharing secrets. How about this weekend? 
A beautiful room and fabulous breakfasts are just the start 


of our romantic weekend packages 


that will stir your heart without breaking the bank. 


And to help you decide where to take your romantic getaway, 
sign up today for the AT&T WorldNet® Service i495 Offer 
and check out all the possibilities on the Internet. It's simple. 


Just call 1.800.686.6500 or visit www.att.net/marriott. 


For more information about our great weekend packages 


and to make your reservation, just call your travel agent or 


1.800.847.4744 or visit marriott.com. 


C'mon, weekends are for fun. 


It's time for you to Come Out and play. 
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From Listerine — a powerful toothpaste 

designed for the health of your gums. 

Listerine Essential Care” Toothpaste 

does more than fight cavities. It's so 

effective at killing germs, it can fight 

plaque and help prevent — even reverse 
the gum disease gingivitis. 


Listerine Essential Care” Toothpaste. 
For the Good of Your Gums. 


© 2000 Warner-Lambert Consumer Group, a division of Pfizer Inc 
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RUVEN AFANADOR FOR TIME 


Fifteen million Americans 
participate in this ancient 
mystical tradition—twice as 
many as five years ago—in 
part because they believe it 
has real medical benefits. 
But how much of that can 
be proved scientifically? 
And how much must be 
taken on faith? 
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Cinderella, Career Gal 


Once again, the Windsors suffer as 
monarchy clashes with modernity 


E ALL, IT SEEMS, LOVE 
Cinderella. Look how 
many zillions of dollars 
Disney has made re- 

packaging the theme of pretty- 
but-unusual-girl-gets-lucky: 
handsome prince marries a sea 
creature (The Little Mermaid), 
handsome prince marries 
maiden who's been dozing for 
a hundred years (Sleeping 
Beauty), newly handsome 
prince marries bookworm with 
eccentric dad (Beauty and the 
Beast). Funny, though: the 
curtain falls at the wedding. The 
implicit message is that the chase 
is more exciting than the prize. 

Think back to those fairy- 

tale pictures of the virginal 
Diana swathed in white, 
riding away with her Prince 
Charles. Did it ever get any 
better, for her or for us, before 
a tragic death sanctified her? 
The whole messy pageant of 
the Windsors since Diana’s 
appearance 20 years ago has 
been a relentless procession of 


That’s his style. —THE COUNTESS OF WESSEX 


what Disney knows to leave on 
the cutting-room floor. 

Which brings us to Sophie 
Rhys-Jones. The last few 
weeks have been no fairy tale 
for Queen Elizabeth’s newest 
daughter-in-law. She had her 
own public relations business 
before she married Prince 
Edward in 1999 to become 
H.R.H. the Countess of Wessex. 
She seemed perfect for the post- 
Diana media fishbowl—a p.r. 
executive with stage presence, 
delighted to be part of the Firm 
instead of throwing acid on it. 
Then Sophie fell for the oldest 
trick in the tabloid book. 

Last month an investigative 
reporter pretended to be the 
aide of a “sheik” eager to pay a 
p.r. firm $340,000 to bring 
fame to his (fictional) new hotel 


in Dubai and invited Sophie’s 
business partner Murray 
Harkin to some meetings. 
Harkin chatted about liking 
“the odd line of coke” and 
offered to set up dinner parties 
with very attractive male friends 
(he is gay). At the third meeting, 
Sophie came to clinch the deal. 
She said nothing incendiary 
but did blab to the stranger 
about subjects best left for 
pillow talk: Conservative leader 
William Hague “sounds like a 
puppet,” Tony Blair “doesn’t 
understand the countryside,” 
and “his wife is even worse,” 
Blair’s budget is “a load of pap.” 
These are the standard opinions 
of well-bred Tories, and even 
the “sheik’s” paper, the News of 
the World, took the deal when 
Buckingham Palace offered an 
on-the-record interview in 
exchange for the tapes. MY 
EDWARD Is NOT cay, blared the 
headline (which, unbelievably, 
the Palace approved); we also 


We call him President Blair over 
here anyway because he thinks he is. 
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learned that Sophie is fertile 
but would consider medical 
treatment if needed. Thanks so 
much for sharing. Then after 
rivals printed distorted bits of 
the tapes, the News of the 
World disgorged them anyway. 

Harkin quit the firm and 
left the country. Sophie 
resigned her position for now. 
The truly serious revelation in 
the tapes was how keenly 
Sophie grasped that her title 
was a business magnet. The 
Queen gave her and Edward 
(whose career as a film 
producer has focused on royal 
subjects, which at first he had 
hoped to avoid) her “full 
support” in pursuing careers 
but also set up a review to make 
sure that “royal and business 
interests do not conflict.” 

The problem for the 
Windsors is not this particular 
brouhaha but the cumulative 
effect of many. In 1984, 77% 
of British adults thought the 
country would be worse off 
without the monarchy, with 
16% indifferent. Now 43% 
think it would be worse off, 
with 41% indifferent. From 
deference to indifference in 
one generation is a dangerous 
trend. And Prince William has 
not even had his first (public) 
girlfriend yet. a 





inside HRBlock-com you'll now find 
a microsoft and intel e-commerce solution. 


because H&R Block knew if their online service 
wasn't ready by tax time. millions of tax-season visitors 
would find a service that was- 


When customers count on you to meet deadlines. your e-commerce 
solution needs to be up and running in time- So after looking 
at other competitive solutions. H&R Block turned to the Microsoft 
Web solution platform and Intel’-based servers. It was more 
reliable, scalable. and affordable- And it let them quickly 


implement Professional Tax Service. an innovative product with Microsoft’ intel 





real. online professionals- All of this, on time and on schedule. 
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Pedal Help 
PRODUCT Electric bikes equipped with battery-powered motors 


HOW IT STARTED Eco-friendly folks with strong intentions but weaker 
legs were looking for a boost on those tough hills 


JUDGMENT CALL For fading fitness buffs, a good (if pricey) option 








AST YEAR IT WAS THE SCOOT- | a six-hour charge-up will take you 

er; a few years before that, | about 20 miles, at a maximum 

inline skates and skate- | speed of 20 m.p.h. 

boards. If there is a new way While the $1,000 price tag is 
to get around on wheels, we | still a deterrent for most recre- 
bipeds are eager to embrace it. So | ational riders, bike shops around 
clear a path for electric bikes. the country are seeing a boom in 

For weekend warriors who | interest. Sales of electric bikes 
find themselves a little weak on | have climbed from just over 1,000 
those really steep hills, electric | in 1995 to 30,000 last year. Vol- 
bikes are the perfect answer. You | ume is expected to hit 120,000 
can pedal until you start to poop | this year, thanks to growing inter- 
out, then with the flick of a switch | est not only among baby boomers 
you can give your tired legs a | discovering they're not so young 
boost from a_ battery-powered | as they once were but also among 
electric motor like the one found | teens and young adults. A survey 
in a blender. (The motor works | of buyers by Ford Motor compa- 
only when you're pedaling, so | ny, which makes several models 
you're not cheating totally.) Or, if | (including one that folds up 
you want to bike to work but don’t | smaller than a baby stroller), 
like to show up for your morning | showed that even extreme cy- 
meeting in full sweat, electric | clists were buying electric bikes 
bikes can make the ride for _off-days 


easier and relative- a) and daily er- 
ly perspiration- —<- rands. Ped- 
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ENTHUSIASM S What people are reading, watching and listening to 


CHUCK HAGEL 
Senator; McCain’s 
adversary on reforms 


MOVIE Gladiator 
“Useful here. When 
Cheney was standing 
outside the doors to 
the Senate chamber, 
| told him it reminded 
me of Russell Crowe 
waiting to be thrown 
to the lions.” 


BOOK Washington: 
The Indispensable 
Man by James Flexner 
“Relevant today.” 




























JOHN MCCAIN 
Senator; campaign- 
finance reformer 
MOVIE Traffic “A pow- 
erful, important film.” 


BOOK A Star Called 
Henry by Roddy Doyle 
“My trips to Phoenix 
are long enough for 
at least one book.” 


TV Arizona vs. Duke 
in NCAA finals “After 
the vote on cam- 
paign-finance reform, 
I went right home and 
watched.” 
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Hot-Weather Leather 






JILL CONNELLY FOR TIME, COURTESY SHARON SEGAL 


PRODUCT Summer 
clothes made of light- 
weight leather 


HOW IT STARTED 
Leather-manufacturing 
technology allowed the 
development of lighter 
materials 


JUDGMENT CALL Cool. 
But watch out for 
those prices 


espite the rising 
cost of leather, an 
upshot of the 
mad-cow and 
foot-and-mouth scares, 
the fashionable skins 
are hotter than ever— 
even in hot weather. 
Thanks to tanning ad- 
vancements, heavy win- 
ter hides are giving way 
to summer textures 
that are as light as cot- 
ton, soft as silk and so 
versatile that designers 
are treating leather like 
fabric. Some leather 


can now be washed, and most summer hides are treated to 
prevent staining from perspiration or barbecue sauce. 
That's why just about every design house is using leather 
in looks that run from classic to edgy. Oscar de la Renta’s 
laser-cut leather looks like lace. Badgley Mischka’s shiny bur- 
gundy leather looks like Star Trek. Los Angeles-based design- 
er Jenisa Washington's all-leather line, Sold (a sample above), 
is three years old, but Vogue recently named her one of this 
year’s trendsetters. Marc Garson, owner of the New York City 
manufacturing house Rem Garson, started creating animal- 
skin sportswear in 1991. “People thought | was stupid,” he 
says. But last year sales tripled, and he’s now making leather 
basketball shirts (like NBA court gear) for the trendy FUBU 
line. From 1999 to 2000, sales of women’s leatherwear in- 
creased a whopping 323%. Expect everything from shorts 
and bikinis to evening dresses made of hide in a store near 


—By Desa Philadelphia 


PAULA ZAHN 
Host of Fox News 
Channel’s The Edge 
BOOK Driving Mr. 
Albert: A Trip Across 
America with 
Einstein’s Brain by 
Michael Paterniti 
“One of the most 
bizarre books I've 
ever read. | couldn't 
put it down.” 


four-year-old now re- 
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MAKE SOUND DECISIONS WITH THIS COMPLETE 

AND COMPACT SYSTEM. FEATURES DIGITAL TUNER 
MOTORIZED FRONT-LOADING CD PLAYER, AUTO-REVERSE 
CASSETTE DECK, AND CABINET SPEAKERS 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


Actress Daisy Fuentes: 
A Portrait Of Compassion 


n 1999, while trav- 
eling from Los 
Angeles to Aspen 
for a Christmas 
getaway, Daisy Fuentes 
took a lengthy detour 
that profoundly influ- 
enced her. The Cuban- 
born model, television 
hostess and actress 
stopped in Memphis 
for an unpublicized 
visit to the St. Jude 
Children’s Research 
Hospital. By meeting 
patients and learning 
how the facility oper- 
ates, Fuentes proved 
that when it comes to 
working with organiza- 
tions like St. Jude, the 
March of Dimes and 
the Starlight Children’s 
Foundation (pictured), she’s more than just a pretty face. 

And it all began on a holiday stopover. “I was getting 
ready to go to Aspen, just to be all fabulous, and I said, ‘I’m 
traveling anyway, I'll take the long way,’” she says. “It was the 
best thing I'd ever done.” What might have been a depressing 
experience for some proved to be inspirational for Fuentes. 

“People said, ‘Oh, how can you go there and not be affect- 
ed?’” she recalls. “I thought, Why would I want to do something 
like this and have it not affect me? Of course it affected me.” 

Fuentes not only was touched by the children hospitalized 
with serious illnesses, but she also was uplifted by the efforts 
to help them. “It was great to see how the research there is 
becoming part of the answer for other kids, and to see so 
many people caring for them. It doesn’t matter how sick a 
child is, the smallest gesture can change their day.” 

Small gestures change parents’ days, too. Since then, 
Fuentes has kept in touch via e-mail with the mother of a boy 
she met who was about to have surgery. “We'd send jokes to 
each other every now and then,” Fuentes says. “He really 
pulled through, and the mother kept me updated. She sent me 





“I realize I've been given a voice because 
of what I do. That’s something that’s 


a privilege, and I will use it.” 


pictures and let me 
know when he got his 
hair back. Little things 
like that mean a lot.” 

That visit typifies 
Fuentes’s commitment 
to her many women's 
and children’s causes, 
which also include the 
Elizabeth Glaser Pedi- 
atric AIDS Foundation, 
Miami Children’s Hos- 
pital and the Revlon/ 
UCLA Women’s Cancer 
Research Program. 
These days, as a lead- 
ing spokesperson for 
the March of Dimes, 
Fuentes is working to 
help prevent birth de- 
fects. Her face, which 
has graced the covers 
of such magazines as 
Fitness and the Spanish-language edition of Cosmopolitan, 
also is featured in ads urging women to take folic acid. 

March of Dimes president Dr. Jennifer Howse says 
Fuentes has been instrumental in spreading their message, 
especially to Latina women, who are at a higher risk for 
giving birth to babies with spina bifida. “Daisy has tremen- 
dous appeal to women of childbearing age who are the target 
of our folic acid campaign,” Howse says. “We've gotten a 
really positive response from the PSAs—calls and e-mails 
from all over the country, especially from young people.” 

A former hostess of MTV’s House of Style and America’s 
Funniest Home Videos, Fuentes knows that the public listens 
when she talks about causes important to her—and she 
welcomes the responsibility. “I realize I've been given a voice 
because of what I do,” she says. “That’s something that’s a 
privilege, and I will use it.”—Sarah Lorge 





For more information or to make a contribution, write the 
March of Dimes, 1275 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, NY 
10605, call 1-888-MODIMES or visit www.modimes.org. 
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Lullabies at 7. Diaper changes on the hour. 2 a.m. feedings. You put in a day’s work before you put in 
a day's work. How can you find time to take care of yourself? At CIGNA HealthCare, we’ve 
created programs just for a woman's special health needs. Beginning with basic gynecological care, 
Pap smears, and for women who need them, mammograms. We'll even send you 
a reminder on your birthday to come in for a check-up. Because wouldn't it be nice 
to have someone take care of you for a change? 


CIGNA HealthCare 
A Business of Caring. 
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What Scares You? 

44 beat my acrophobia by 
riding on roller coasters and 
going to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower. | confronted my fears.77 


ADRIAN M. GONZALEZ GUERRA 
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“TWO THUMBS UP!” 


—“EBERT & ROEPER ANDO THE MOVIES” 
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Documentaries! 
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Monterrey, Mexico 





I COMMEND YOU FOR YOUR REPORT ON 
phobias (SCIENCE, April 2]. I have four of 
them—fear of bridges, heights, clowns 
and crickets. Your story adequately cov- 
ered the topic and the feelings of those of 
us who have phobias, but I was disap- 
pointed by the large pictures of the 
clown, the chicken and the claustropho- 
bic person. For those of us who fear 
clowns or chickens, the pictures made it 
very difficult to read your story. 
Jess MOLOUGHNEY 
Macon, Ga. 


AS SOMEONE WHO HAD ACROPHOBIA, | 
understand how a person can be afraid of 
things that most others don’t find threat- 
ening. I beat my acrophobia by riding on 
roller coasters and going to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower. I confronted my fears. This 
may not work for everybody, and it took 
a long time to have the guts to do it. But 
I decided that I wasn’t going to live my 
whole life with my phobia. To others with 
phobias, I say, Don’t let such fears control 

you. You deserve better. 
ADRIAN M. GONZALEZ GUERRA 
Monterrey, Mexico 


I HAD MY FIRST PANIC ATTACK IN 1959. 
Within weeks, I wouldn't leave the house, 
and I thought I was the only person in the 
world with this fear. It was 10 years before 
I heard the term agoraphobic, and anoth- 
er 10 before people started talking about 
panic attacks. God bless the researchers 
who have removed the stigma of this liv- 
ing hell and given sufferers their life back. 
With the help of new techniques and drug 
therapies, I went back to college, and have 
just received a B.A. in English. Next year, 
I will fly across the country to hold my 
grandchild in my arms. Thank you, TIME, 
for telling people that we need not lose 30 
years of our life to fears. 
JupITH A. WEBB 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 








YOU CAN’T HAVE A PANIC ATTACK AND FEEL 
relaxed at the same time. A rapidly effec- 
tive treatment is a one-minute hypnotic 
relaxation procedure taught by a thera- 
pist trained in clinical hypnosis. A person 
standing in line at a supermarket, about 
to be overcome by panic, can use this 
method in less time than it would take to 
reach for and swallow a pill. Most people 
can be trained in one or two sessions. 
And there are no side effects other than 
the feeling of mastery. 
MARIAN K. SHAPIRO 
Lexington, Mass. 
You can find out more about this ap- 
proach at the website of the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Hypnosis, www.asch.net 


AS A SPECIALIST IN ANXIETY DISORDERS, I 
have found it most effective to meet the 
parents of an anxious child and work 
with them first. As parents feel less 
threatened, they communicate a less 
fearful attitude, and many children do 
not need treatment directly. A parent 
who feels confident about his ability to 
deal with what comes up is more likely to 
have a child who feels the same way. This 
does not deny the individual tempera- 
mental differences each of us has from 
birth, but it is important to be aware of 
how parents influence their children. 
Litt ENDLICH 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Courage of a Commander 


THE WORDS AND ACTIONS OF COMMANDER 
Scott Waddle in the aftermath of the 
tragic collision between his submarine 
and the Japanese fishing vessel [NATION, 
April 2] reveal a man of great character, 
commitment and compassion—attributes 
that should be embraced by all officers of 
our armed forces. The Navy admirals 
who hold the remains of Waddle’s career 
in their hands should perhaps consider 
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a special television event 


featuring josie bissett, roma downey, alex kingston, ming-na, kelly ripa 


8/7 pm tuesday april 24 on NBC A 


sponsored by 


DISCOVER 


Banker. 


Broker. 
Correspondent. 
Reader. 
Writer. 
Shopper. 
DJ. 
Surfer. 








What will your life require you to be next? With an hp Jornada 540 series Color Pocket PC you can 
deal with just about anything that might come up. Need to consult a spreadsheet, send a photograph via email* 
trade stocks, do a little web browsing or listen to an MP3? The hp Jornada’s flexible design and powerful 
pocket versions of Microsoft® applications are the perfect complement to their counterparts on your desktop PC. 


And it not only fits right in your pocket, it fits right into your life. So you can be whoever you need to be. 


Digital information from hp. www.hp.com/go/jornada 
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If you can name it | 
(or even if you 
can’t), somebody 

is afraid of it. 

That's what we 

learned from 
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[SCIENCE, 
April 2]. They ranged from the usual 

fears of spiders, flying and driving to 
more offbeat phobias of sweaty feet 
and the suspension of gravity. The 
best-described food phobia came from 
a woman in San Diego: “I'm not a picky 
eater, but | have an UNREASONABLE 
FEAR OF OLIVES, particularly the ones 
stuffed with pimiento. They look as 
though a surgical procedure was being 





improve property values, 
help control storm water, 
and improve air quality. 

To find out how you can ins 





performed and was left unfinished.” 
As for body-related phobias, a St. 
Louis, Mo., woman wrote, “I have a 
strong aversion to overly long or 
obviously fake fingernails. The longer 
and more elaborate they are, 

greater my anxiety. The tho! of 


the 
? ught 
ancit aa such nails brushing my palm while I'm 
visit Communitytrees. getting change from a cashier 


absolutely sends me over the edge!” 
Allergy sufferers might sympathize 
with Marie LaConte of Waukesha, 
Wis., who is “terrified of nasal 
congestion. It gives me such anxiety 
Ey that I’m sure death is near. | wish! 
th GA, WOT 1¢ / could have tubes permanently placed 
in my sinuses. Is this possible?” 


HAS MORE FEATURES, Maybe, but it sounds scary. 










ER PRICE THAN EVER BEFORE! 

that he has already suffered enough, and 
not compound this tragedy by subjecting 
him to a court-martial. 


ni . BILL NEILY 
isi wath a ny | Gorham, Maine 
pnts hesgemrah “a toad te Gos | 
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Boeing on the Move 


IN YOUR STORY ABOUT BOEING'S DECI- 
sion to move out of Seattle [BUSINEss, 
April 2], you referred to the strike that 
the Society of Professional Engineering 
| Employees in Aerospace staged against 
Boeing as a “38-day walkout.” It was 40 
days. We who walked are proudly wear- 
ing pins that say 40 DAYS, SPEEA STRIKE 
Roya, 2000. Every day was a struggle and a tri- 
Gtundig Direct, 3520 Haven Ave umph., Please don’t short us. 
Unit L, Redwood City, CA 94063 SUSAN BROWN 
: tax | Seattle 


Sag q 


Brown has a point. Boeing and union ne- 
gotiators reached a deal after 38 days, 
but union members did not ratify the 
agreement until two days later. 

















The Pumped-Up Prez 


RE THE WORKOUT ROUTINE OF OUR PHYS- 
ically fit President [NOTEBOOK, April 2]: 
You quoted Dubya’s conditioning coach 
as saying the President’s workout con- 
sists of “a lot of dumbbell work.” Some 
jokes just write themselves, don’t they? 
JERILYN A. DEPETE 
Alpharetta, Ga 


A Question of Compensation 


BEFORE WE START DISCUSSING REPARA- 
tions to African Americans who were en- 
slaved, as Jack E. White did in his column 
“Don’t Waste Your Breath” [DrvipING 
LINE, April 2], we need to take care of a Tam dalemerla aeclelelene people 
previous debt. Native Americans had an J 
entire hemisphere stolen from them, and who are deaf-blind? 
they suffered under a virtual “open hunt- 
ing season” from the time Columbus ap- 
peared on the horizon. To repay Native 


FOSSILS IN WAITING? 


The discovery of a 
prehuman skull in 
Kenya that sheds 
new light on the 
human family tree 
[PALEONTOLOGY, 
April 2] was just 
the latest in a 
string of finds by 


QUESTION: 








that famed 
“hominid gang,” the Leakey family. ; 
Patriarch Louis Leakey began making People who can't see or hear can do more than you think. Look at 
anthropological discoveries in East Sandra. Deaf as a young child, she started losing her vision at 21 — 


Africa in the late 1950s, and the 


Leakeys’ renown grew as other family and stopped planning her future. Then, through rehabilitation training, 


members followed. We profiled his son she learned skills for regaining her independence 
Richard, who has also spent his career 
digging in the Kenyan dust, in a Nov. 7, Today, Sandra is a hopeful newlywed preparing for a job as a medical 


1977, cover story that also explored 


; ‘ transcriber. She lives on a university campus with her husband, Scott, who 
the paradoxes of his achievements: 


“Richard Leakey’s life work ... is also deaf-blind. He is majoring in computer science and creative writing. 
has made him impatient with those of 
narrow ethnic and national Maybe you know someone like Sandra or Scott? To learn more about 
perspectives ... He notes that racial your neighbors, co-workers, or classmates who may be deaf-blind, 


differences ... are a superficial and Liga a = 
recent development, having arisen call 1-800-255-0411 x275. 
only about 15,000 years ago ... Share Helen Keller's Vision 
Increasingly concerned about 

overpopulation, environmental abuses 

and the depletion of natural 

resources, he fears that 





that he cannot 


sonetoety change osha ag to Helen Keller National Center 
survive the ever-more-hostile . * 
environment he is creating ... ‘There for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults 

have been thousands of living 111 Middle Neck Road, Sands Point, NY 11050 
organisms,’ he says, ‘of which a very — 

high percentage has become extinct. Regional Offices 

There is nothing, at the moment, to Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City 





suggest that we are not part of that Los Angeles, New York, Seattle, Washington, DC 
same pattern.'” 


H Advertising 


This Year's Top Corporate Gift! 





*But read this ad for an even better deal! 

© The optics of Admiral Nelson's Telescope™ are “25x30” which 
means 25x magnification and the great light-gatherinng capacity of a 
30min objective lens. Adeinal Nelson's telescope tons made of brass. 
This replioa is heavily chrome-plated for extra benuty and protection. 
The scope comes with a belt-looped vinyl carrying case. For perma- 
nent mounting the scope comes with an extendible table-top tripad. 


hen Horatio Nelson fought the battle of 
Trafalgar, he used a telescope just like 

this to monitor the movements of the French- 
Spanish fleet. Our manufacturer has created a 
faithful replica of this famous scope. Admiral 
Nelson's Telescope measures about five inches in 
its “collapsed” position. When you extend the 
four sections to full length, the scope will be 
thirteen inches long and focused to infinity with 
needle sharpness. Everything will appear twen- 
ty-five times larger than it would to the naked 
eye. Compare that to standard binoculars 
which give you only 6x or 8x magnification. 
The most amazing thing about Admiral Nelson's Tele- 
scope” may well be its price. We are the exclusive 
importers of this outstanding, optical instrument and 
are able therefore to bring it to you for just $59.95. But 
we have an even better deal: Buy two for $119.90 and 
we'll send you a third one, with our compliments— 
absolutely FREE! If you have ever wanted to own a 
fine telescope, but found prices a little steep, Admiml 
Nelson's Telescope” should be your choice. You'll get 
many years of good use and enjoyment from it. 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 
(800) 797-7367 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO: (415) 643-2818. 


For customer service, please call (415) 643-2810. 


Please give order #1069F618 for Admiral Nelson's Tele 
scope™. Give Visa/MC number and expiration date and 
daytime phone # for all orders. Add $4.95 for one, $9.90 
for three for ship./ins. (plus sales tax for California 
delivery). You have 30-day refund and one-year 
warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 


Admiral Nelson’s Telescope™ is the outstand- 
ing corporate gift of the year. We can apply your 
logo in quantities of 100 or more Call Chris 
Simpson at (415) 643-2810 for more information! 


fiaverhills 


2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


Order by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 


or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 643-2818 
Visit our website at www.haverhills.com 














Americans for our ill-gotten gains 

would mean we would have to give 
them—well, everything. 

Jim OSBORNE 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOW MANY ENDEAVORS WOULD NOT ONLY 
provide financial compensation to de- 
scendants of victims but also provide a 
hint of closure to one of the most shame- 
ful periods in the history of our nation? It 
is time to clear the conscience of Ameri- 
ca. The fight for reparations is not only 
noble, it is necessary. 

TopD THEMAN POLLAKOFF 

Northridge, Calif. | 


>>The issue of slave reparations got quite a 
few of you mad. Among the rejoinders we 
can print is one from a Las Vegas reader 
who told us that “slavery was a grave 
crime, but people who aren't responsible 
for what happened owe nothing to people it 
didn’t happen to. It’s a fact, pure and sim- 
ple, that no living African American has 
ever been the slave of a living white Ameri- 
can!” “Even Southerners whose families 
owned slaves through the Civil War owe no- 
body a cent,” insisted a man from Atlanta. 
“It's not their fault their ancestors were 
slave owners.” Looking at the issue from 
another angle, a Texas reader judged, “I 
don’t imagine Southerners could collect 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the 
latest electronic 
gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at on-magazine.com 








See columns on 








TIMI 


heart and the parallels between George 
W. Bush and Ulysses S. Grant by TIME’s 








edition is aimed at second- and third- 
graders, and the new Big Picture edition 


brings news to and first- 
graders. To order, call 1-800-777-8600. 


a a eS AS SST 9 SS EST 
| reparations for the property the Yankees 


took during the war, and we shouldn't try. 
Since all of us, including African Ameri- 
cans, are better off now, let’s get on with 
our lives and stop whipping a dead horse.” 


Fast Trips to Nowhere 


I COMMEND KARL TARO GREENFELD FOR 
his candid article about the similarities 
between his chronic use of speed and the 
growing problem of methamphetamine 
addiction in Asia [WoRLD, April 2]. Had 
this piece been written by someone 
without firsthand knowledge of the dan- 
gers of drugs, it would have failed to cap- 
ture the hopelessness, desperation and 
irony in the lives of drug users. Green- 
feld’s article was an example both of 
beautiful writing and courage. 
PARINA SOMNHOT 
Ashburn, Va. 


AS A FORMER USER I READ WITH INTEREST 
this painfully heartfelt account of the 
power of methamphetamines. Greenfeld 
gets it. I've had enough of people pon- 
tificating on the evils of speed in a blind 
spew of judgmental ignorance. Unless 
you've taken that hit yourself and felt the 
rush, then crashed hard in anguish and 
despair afterward, I’m not interested in 
your opinion on the subject. 
BRIDGET Q. CAIN 
San Diego 
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CREDIT CARDS 


In this space, L 
you can 
serve your 
customers 

or confuse them. | 


It all 
depends 


on how well = 


_ you answer — 


© cued, [HOME LOANS 


_ questions. 


And how fast. | 





PRIMUS 


Your customers expect timely, accurate answers—on the web, via email, over the phone, 
or in your lobby. With Primus® knowledge-enabled software, you can deliver answers 
faster and more effectively than ever before. In fact, several Primus customers found that 
they were able to reduce incident escalations by 50% or more. 


Find out how Primus software can reduce your call escalations—and so much more. 
Call us at 1.888.323.7244 or visit www.primus.com/financial today to qualify for a free 
custom ROI analysis. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 




















See all your financial assets in one place. 
= 


Now there’s a free* way to 
see all your online financial assets 
in one place: Fidelity’s Full View’ 
Simply input all your different 
accounts one time: investments 
(both with Fidelity and other 
companies), bank accounts, 401(k)s, 


7 





update, organize and track them 
for you. It's the easy way to 
see your comprehensive net 
worth. And your information is 
always protected with Fidelity’s 
advanced technology. Open a 
Fidelity Account™ and set your 


even credit cards. From then Full View up at Fidelity.com. And 

















on, Full View will automatically — see yourself succeeding. 

{ * @ 

_ Fidelity’s 
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‘ Fidelity.com 

) 

| v Financial Snapshot 

Account Balance 

Fidelity Accounts $195,661.25 

| Other Investment Accounts $135,288.13 

: Mortgage - $89,837.66 

| Banking $24,351.78 

| Credit Cards - $5,793.65 

Account Balance Total $259,669.85 

| ~ TT 











Fidelity 613 investments: 


1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com 





Results may vary. All account information is hypothetical and used solely for illustrative purposes. *You must be a Fidelity 
customer to use this service. 401(k), 403(b), and 457 plans excluded. Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC 125967 
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44 Most women would find 
the prospect of dying 
wrinkled a lot worse than 
the prospect of dying of 
dementia. 77 
RICHARD G. GLOGAU, 
San Francisco dermatologist, 
on women continuing bovine- 
collagen injections despite 
fears of mad-cow disease 


é41 was maybe 60-40 
before, but I’m at least 
90-10 now. 77 
TIM P. BARNETT, 
marine physicist, on his 
certainty that humans 
contribute to global warming 


44 This is gonna be on my 
tombstone ... She made 
Barbara Walters cry. 77 
CYNTHIA MCFADDEN, 
correspondent who 
interviewed Walters’ adopted 
daughter for an ABC special, 
bringing Walters to tears 


441 haven’t been treated like 
a token. 77 

SCOTT EVERTZ, 

new director of the White 

House Office of National AIDS 

Policy and first openly gay 

person appointed by a 

Republican Administration 
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HOT AIRNESS Everyone’s got a Michael Jordan unretiring rumor—Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, the Wizards’ owner, even golf buddy Mario Lemieux—but why 
would M.J. diminish his legend just so the Wizards can lose by fewer points? 


RS 


a 
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TROY AIKMAN CHARLES LUKEN 
Gridiron great admits he’s past Cincinnati mayor lets riot go 
prime, retires gracefully. Hope three days before acting. Hope 
M.J. taped the press conference unemployment office didn’t burn 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES BRIGADE 2506 
Official carrier of returned spy Bay of Pigs vets group expels 


crew. “Hostage class” seating 
available on all int'l flights? 


two for visiting Cuba. Jealous 
someone finally made it ashore 


ING Awwas 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY ANGIE HARMON 
Tops nation's schools with L&O babe quits NBC hit to try z 
® $18.8 billion endowment. The movie stardom. Did Shelley g 
Anna Nicole of the Ivy League Long's career die in vain? 9 
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?\, Ask Dr. Notebook 


» What ever happened to 
a the quiet riot? Or was 
that just an 80s metal band? 






, Yes, there’s a big push to keep riots 

a civil. Check out the latest in crowd- 
control tech: beanbag guns, Spidey-style 
Webshots that launch Kevlar nets, Pepper- 
Ball shooters and tasers that fire probes 
charged with a 50,000-volt shock. The 
heavy-duty stuff is yet to come: the U.S. 
military is developing a microwave gun 
whose beam feels like burning, and it’s toy- 
ing with sonic weapons that emit sound 
waves strong enough to knock you over or 
vibrate your internal organs to the point of 
nausea. By the way, Quiet Riot is still 
around; catch them touring in Mexico. 





The List 
HINGS WE'LL MISS FROM CHINA 
during the new cold war: 


ARR RRRAAF FOC ACROCSLS 


* pandas 
¢fake Louis Vuitton handbags 
eRumble in the Bronx II 
eblack U.S. Army berets 
¢Gap clothes 
ekung pao chicken 
edecent firecrackers 
¢deer-antler powder | 
¢Falun Gong workout craze 
ekanji tattoos | 
¢7-ft.-tall B-ball players 
*campaign contributions } 
*a place to dig holes to 
nen 
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Parciongate Heats Up 


PRESSING HER INVESTIGATION OF THE CLIN- 
ton pardons, U.S, Attorney MARY JO 
WHITE has subpoenaed the ex-President’s 
brother Roger, requiring him to appear be- 
fore a grand jury on April 20 for question- 
ing about his role in an alleged swindle in- 
volving a Texas pair's attempt to get a 
pardon for a relative. ROGER CLINTON’S 
lawyer, Bart Williams, is asking White to 
give his client time to decide whether to 
testify or claim the Fifth, but she may be a 
tough sell. “They are moving speedily 
along, and they are not letting people have 
extensions,” says a lawyer involved in the 
probe. BETH DOZORETZ, a friend of Bill 
Clinton’s, testified be- 
fore the grand jury ear- 
lier this month, as have 
JACK QUINN and 
ROBERT FINK, lawyers 
for pardoned fugitive 
MARC RICH. A lawyer 
close to the case says 


Mary Jo White — White has also struck an 


‘| immunity deal with political donor DENISE 


RICH, which means that anything the fi- 
nancier’s ex-wife says cannot be used 
against her. White has zipped through most 
of the witnesses in the case of four Hasidic 
Jews sentenced for stealing government 
funds. There’s not much there, says another 
lawyer. Even if there were proof that 
HILLARY CLINTON promised to lobby her 
husband for the commutations in exchange 
for the town’s votes in her Senate run, that’s 
no crime. “Politicians make promises all 
the time,” says the lawyer. “That’s nothing 
new-—or illegal.” —By Viveca Novak 


DRAWING 


SHOULD BE CONSIGNED 
OO STEN OF HISTORY 


NOW 


Mike Luckovich for TIME 














$894,880 Total income of 


President George W. Bush and wife 
Laura last year, as reported on income 
tax documents released last week 


$36 million Income of Vice 
President Dick Cheney and wife Lynne 


q 591 American service 

2 members formerly listed as 
unaccounted for whose 
remains have been identified and 
returned to their families since the end 
of the Vietnam War 


$6 million Amount spent each year 


by the U.S. on recovery operations in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 


1,992 Americans still missing in 


action in Southeast Asia, including 
1,498 in Vietnam 





$1,146 Cost of deluxe accommoda- 


tions offered by one company to re- 
porters covering Timothy McVeigh’s 
execution—including chilled bottled 
water and transportation around 
prison grounds by golf cart 


1,400 Reporters requesting press 
credentials to cover the execution 


a $20 Allowance for 


McVeigh’s final meal 
Sources; New York Times (2); Washington Post (2); Los Angeles 


Times and USA Today 
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. 24-VALVE. ENGINE is 
Now WHAT To PO With. 


4 AlLoy WHselS 
+ CHROMS Accents 
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+ DUAL Faonrg SEAT-Moonte® 
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Introducing the all-new Kia Optima. A midsize sedan with more features than you'd 
ever expect, including a10 year/100,000 mile warranty. And starting at $15,299," it’s an 
vis soa car at an eye price. For more details, visit kia.com or call 1- sie 333-4K IA. 


MILES POWERTF 





RAI EARS 24 JUR ROADSIDE A 


5 STANCE * 5 YEARS/60,000 MILES LIMITED Basic WARRANTY Darn good cars. 
Long H Wi ty Progr achin ario rrantie fing + 4 limited ant t e 2 deale I 7" vw kia.com. **F base MSRP of $15,295 
nove 5 { transmission. Ex es freight, ta e 2 { deale arg 5 na bie at ext 1 CD ola atlab l 1. Leather inter 
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www.allianz.com 


Wherever you are, whenever you 
need us, the Allianz Group is 
always there for you. 


At our internationally respected Allianz Center of 
Technology, we have been setting safety standards in the 
high technology arena for decades. And at all times, 
enhancing personal safety has been high on our list of 
priorities. Now Allianz has entered into a Formula | 
partnership with the renowned BMW WilliamsF1 Team. 
Because no other sport draws so highly on high-tech 
expertise; and no other boasts more innovation in the 
area of risk reduction. Our involvement is geared to 
steering such safety innovations from the racetrack to 
the roads you use. Because that’s where they belong. 


Allianz. The Power Beside You. 


PITAL) 


Allianz Group. Europe’s leading global insurer 
and provider of financial services. 
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Through the E-Mail Looking Glass 


OMEONE IS E-MAILING SOMETHING MEAN ABOUT YOU 
right now. And you are lucky you don’t know about 
it. Trust me. You see, two years ago, VH1 asked me to 
come up with an idea for an animated sitcom. I did, 
and for two years they have pretended they were 
going to make it. It was all going quite well until last 
week, when I got an e-mail from Lauren Zalaznick, senior 
vice president of original programming at vH1. She was for- 
warding notes she had written on the eighth version of my 
script, most of which were smart and helpful. It also had 
these comments she forgot to delete: “acts II 
and III are bizarrely rough—amateurish, 
not funny, awful structure”; “i’m actually 
shocked that anyone thinks it’s good 
enough to turn in as a first draft, let alone a 
finished one”; “makes me all the more sure 
that joel cannot write this series”; “I think 
we should find out who edits joel’s column 
and get him/her in here!!” and, most 
painfully, “tell him to use a real font.” 

Now, I’m slightly callous to criti- 
cism, getting so much of it from octoge- 
narian TIME readers and women I’ve 
slept with, though, oddly, never when * 
those Venn diagrams overlap. And Za- 
laznick’s criticisms were entirely accurate, except 
for the part about my editor, who is a total dimwit and barely 
even reads these things. See? 

But being insulted accidentally to my face was still pretty 
shocking. Especially since last October, Zalaznick wrote a col- 
umn for openletters.net about a producer who accidentally sent 
her an e-mail in which he called her a two-word derogatory 
term that this magazine is definitely not going to let me print. 
























When Zalaznick got her offending e-mail, she immediately 3 
hit REPLY, in order to make the guy panic. I, being more coward- * 
ly, just complained to my friends. And really, that was mostly so 5 
I could mention the fact that I had a television project. Plus, I was ; 
flummoxed by the politics. Confronting her might make her feel : 
so guilty and uncomfortable she would avoid me and thus end " 
our pretend-show business relationship. Or she might compen- 
sate by making the show because she felt bad for letting me find 
out that my script stinks. I was having trouble locating the upside. 
Zalaznick got her offensive e-mail near Yom 

Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement, 
» which made her ultimately forgive the 
e-mail sender. I got mine right before 
_ Passover, which just made me want to eat 
even more bread. Eventually, I replied to 
the e-mail, telling her how right I thought 
she was and that I wasn’t hurt. I don’t ex- 
actly have a real April 19 sense of revenge. 
But Zalaznick, as evidenced by her im- 
pressive title and ability to spell her own last 
name, is no fool. Her return e-mail made it 
seem as if she meant for me to see those 
comments, using tricky, obscuring, mul- 
» tilayered terms like “kidding—but not 
' really.” She’d have had the Americans 
home from China in two days. 

After that I avoided writing anything bad about anyone in 
e-mails, afraid of making the same mistake. That was until I 
remembered that I write mean things about people every 
week in a national magazine. Still, just knowing it’s been 
thought out and edited makes it feel stylized and less real than 
that e-mail. You should have read what I wrote about Za- 
laznick in the first draft. i 












2001 Renée Zeliweger adds 


1980 Robert De Niro puts on 

more than 60 Ibs. forhisrole | amuch heralded 20 Ibs. for 
in Raging Bull andis heralded her role in Bridget Jones's 
for his massive weight gain. Diary but still looks thin. 


30 






ice wines : Canadian website offers best 
Asdessertwines _ - int'l coverage this side of the 


| BBC; naked partis gravy 








MILESTONES 


RETURNED. The KILSHAW TWINS, 8- 
month-old adopted daughters of Alan 
and Judith Kilshaw of Wales; to a Mis- 
souri court that will examine their claim 
on the girls, who were brokered over the 
Internet. 


GUILTY PLEA ENTERED. By JAY SCOTT 
BALLINGER, to setting five Georgia 
church fires in 1998 and 1999; in 


DIED. ARTHUR CANTOR, 81, Broadway 
producer whose wife thought he was 
“nuts” for investing $2,000 in 1957 in a 
show called The Music Man and who 
championed the comic playwrights 
Paddy Chayefsky and Herb Gardner; in 
Manhattan. Cantor, a publicist before 
becoming a producer, hoisted signs for 
his marquees as humorous as the plays 
they pushed. One read, “‘I laughed my 


Gainesville, Ga. He is already serving | head off’—Marie Antoinette.” 


time for similar fires in other states. 


> DIED. WILLIE (POPS) STARGELL, 61, 
Pittsburgh Pirate captain who led the 
team to a surprise World Series win 
over Baltimore in 1979; of a stroke fol- 
lowing years of heart disease and kid- 
ney trouble; in Wilmington, N.C. One 
of the few major leaguers to stick with 
a single ball club for at least 20 years, 
Stargell hit 475 home runs, a Pitts- 
burgh record, and had more homers 
than anyone else in the ’70s. 


DIED. HARVEY BALL, 79, 
commercial artist and 
adman who invented 
the now ubiquitous 
and much parodied 
Smiley Face in 1963; 
in Worcester, Mass. The goal of the 
yellow symbol was to put smiley 
faces on frowny workers at two 

newly merged insurance compa- 
nies. Ball was paid $45 for his 
design and never trade- 
marked it. 
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M. CARROLL 


DIED. ROBERT AURAND MOON, 83, for- 
mer postal inspector who was one of 
the inventors of the zip code; in 
Leesburg, Fla. Moon began work- 
ing for the post office in the 1940s 
in Philadelphia and Chica- 

go, where his idea was 
born for what became 
the Zoning Improvement 
Plan in 1963. 
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| DIED. RICHARD SCHULTES, 
86, pith helmet-sporting 
father of the field of eth- 
nobotany, which exam- 
ines the medicinal and 
hallucinogenic uses of 
plants among indigenous peoples; in 
Boston. While his research inadvertent- 
ly contributed to the 1960s drug culture, 
Schultes rejected the Timothy Leary 
and William Burroughs brand of “mind 
expansion.” He collected more than 
24,000 dried plant specimens, mostly 
from the Amazon. Some of the 120 plant 
species named for him treat ulcers, tu- 
berculosis and conjunctivitis. 
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DIED. BEATRICE STRAIGHT, 
86, spirited performer who 
won an Oscar for Best 
Supporting Actress 
for her 1977 role in 
Network as the scorned 
wife of William Holden; in Los An- 
geles. She also won a Tony in 1953 
for playing Elizabeth Proctor in 
Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, a 
role she originated. 
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DIED. NYREE DAWN PORTER, 
61, British actress who won 
fame in the late 1960s as Irene 
in the 26-part BBC adaptation 
of John Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga; in London. Born in New 
Zealand, she was given the Maori 
name Ngaire (“heart-shaped flower”), 
pronounced Ny-ree. 
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ONCE A NAVY STAR, SCOTT WADDLE KEEPS REPLAYING THE TRAGEDY THAT SMASHED SO MANY LIVES 


DRESSED IN HIS OFFICER’S WHITES, | 

Commander Scott Waddle stood mo- 

tionless on the grass last Wednesday, 

staring into the waters in front of his 

house inside Pearl Harbor Naval 

Base. Commander is an empty title at 
this point. Waddle was relieved of his command of the U.S.S. 
Greeneville immediately after the nuclear attack submarine 
collided with the Japanese fishing boat Ehime Maru on Feb. 9, 
an accident that killed nine of the people aboard that vessel. 
For Waddle, it has been two months of public humiliation 
and recrimination. Yet even after the Navy put him through 
a wringer of an inquiry, Navy men found a way to confer dig- 
nity on him. On Wednesday, Waddle had dressed in uniform 
and come out to the waters for a rendezvous. 


The Greeneville’s crew knew he would be standing there 
as they took the sub out of dry dock and to sea for the first 
time since the tragedy. As they approached in the narrow 
channel, they sounded the whistle, in tribute to their for- 
mer skipper. On the bridge the replacement captain, Tony 
Cortese, waved to his predecessor, barely 200 yds. away. 
Waddle was standing on his own, his right arm raised in stiff 
salute. It was a sailor’s leave-taking, barely noticed by anyone 
else on the shore. When the ship had passed, Waddle 
slumped, his head bowed, and turned back toward his house, 
his eyes teary. “That was the hardest thing I have done in my 
life,” he said. “It was like the last nail in the coffin.” 

Scott Waddle’s rendezvous with his submarine contrast- 
ed sharply with the celebratory reception, also in Hawaii, of 
another Navy man, Lieut. Shane Osborn, whose actions saved 


Photographs for TIME by Steve Liss 
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BY TERRY MCCARTHY AND JEANNIE MCCABE Waddle watches the 
U.S.S. Greeneville, the 

the lives of a crew of 23 after his EP-3 spy plane collid- sub he once captained, 

ed with a Chinese F-8 fighter jet, killing its pilot. With : ——— 

China, a budding rival for power in the Pacific, Wash- tragic accident 

ington adopted a hard line, waging a diplomatic bat- 4 ~ 

tle for more than a week to avoid an apology to Bei- 

jing for a crash the. Pentagon claims was caused by 

the Chinese pilot in the first place. The U.S., of 


course, apologized profusely to Tokyo over the Ehime 
Maru. The ship was on a harmless holiday cruise, and 
Japan is the main military ally of the U.S. in Asia. And so 
now, while Osborn is hailed for his cool-headed actions, 
Waddle, once expected to be a model of the Navy’s new he- 
roes, faces still more ignominy. 

The official report from the three admirals who took tes- 
timony from 33 witnesses at last month’s court of inquiry 
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into the sinking of the Japanese ship has 
now been handed to Admiral Thomas Far- 
go, chief of the Pacific Fleet. On the basis 
of their report, Fargo must decide whether 
to submit Waddle to a court-martial or give 
him some lesser form of Navy punishment. 
One possibility: an administrative pro- 
ceeding known as an admiral’s mast, which 


carries a maximum penalty of 30 days of | 





confinement to quarters, 60 days of re- | 


stricted duty and forfeiture of a month’s 
pay. At the inquiry, Waddle was informed 
he was suspected of dereliction of duty, im- 
proper hazarding of a vessel and negligent 
homicide, all of which could carry jail 
terms at a court-martial. In any scenario, 
Waddle’s once brilliant career is over. And 
while his legal battle with the Navy may 


nr 


end, his battle with himself will continue. 

For the past two months he has re- 
played the series of events surrounding 
the collision a thousand times in his mind. 
His sub had gone down to 400 ft. and shot 
back again in a rapid-surfacing maneuver 





known as an “emergency blow”—directly | 


underneath the Ehime Maru. As it broke 
the surface, the Greeneville’s HY 80 steel 
rudder, specially reinforced to punch 
through ice, ripped open the stern of the 
Japanese ship. “When I put up the peri- 
scope after the collision and increased mag- 
nification, I saw all those little people tum- 
bling in the water. I felt disbelief, regret, 
remorse, anxiety, rage, denial ... This was 
something I had no control over. I could- 
n’t change what happened. As a man who 
exercised control over my ship, suddenly 
it didn’t matter what I did—I couldn't 
change the outcome. 


“I didn’t cause the accident. I gave the | 





orders that resulted in the accident. And I 
take full responsibility. I would give my 
life if it meant one of those nine lives lost 
could be brought back.” He doesn’t sleep 
much at night, and when he does, he is 
plagued with nightmares. His hair has 
turned gray, he has bags under his eyes, 
and he has lost weight. Every waking mo- 
ment is a struggle to keep himself togeth- 
er. During a series of interviews with 
TIME last week, Waddle broke down sev- 
eral times, showing a depth of grief that 
was wrenching in its rawness. “I am not 
tired of apologizing,” he said, tears stream- 
ing down his face as he sat in his rocking 
chair at home. “But I am tired of crying. It 
kills me that nine people died because of 
an accident.” 


HE SINKING OF THE EHIME MARU 
resonated around the world. It was 
the first major foreign policy chal- 
lenge for the newly installed Bush 
Administration. In Japan it con- 
tributed to the fall from power of Prime 
Minister Yoshiro Mori, who shocked pub- 
lic opinion by continuing a golf game even 
after he heard of the accident. The Penta- 
gon fretted about damage to the already 
fragile military alliance with Japan. The 
Japanese families of the nine dead were 
left in shock and grief. But at the center of 
the affair has been the tragic figure of Scott 
Waddle, a complex character who exudes 
self-confidence but craves approval, a man 
who was trained to fight a war that could 
end the world, but whose own world end- 
ed when he hit a Japanese fishing boat on a 
leisure cruise. 
As Waddle has searched for a meaning 
for what happened, he keeps coming back 





I’M TIRED OF CRYING. IT KILLS ME THAT NINE PEOPLE DIED. 








to the story of Job in the Old Testament. 
“Job is the closest corollary to what has just 
happened in my life,” he says. “Satan chal- 
lenged God: ‘You have a servant named 
Job—let me put him to the test.’” The test- 
ing was severe—Job lost his family, his be- 
longings and his health, until he cursed the 
day he was born. But throughout, he main- 
tained his faith in God. Waddle too has lost 
much: his career and his shipmates. His 
savings have been eaten up by legal fees. 
“My test has been, ‘Am I willing to com- 
promise my integrity?” says Waddle. “I 
cannot tell you how easy it would have 
been for me to say it wasn’t my fault—that 
the guys who worked for me made the mis- 
takes. But I couldn’t in good faith do that.” 

During the inquiry it emerged that 


some of the crew on the U.S.S. Greeneville 
may have made errors that contributed to 
the accident: failing to realize from sonar 
readings that the Ehime Maru was 4,000 
yds. away and closing; and neglecting to 
oversee the flow of information properly in 
the control room. And in the past week 
Waddle has reversed his previously benign 
view of the presence of civilians on board. 
He now thinks the 16 visitors were also a 
factor in the accident: “Having them in the 
control room at least interfered with our 
concentration.” 

The Greeneville’s only reason to put 
out to sea on Feb. 9 was that Waddle had 
been told two weeks before that retired 
Admiral Richard Macke had put together a 
Distinguished Visitors’ Program for the 
submarine that day. The program was set 
up by the Navy to win favor for the subma- 
rine service from Congressmen and other 
opinion leaders, and the Greeneville had 
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made several such trips for visitors under | attention I would do almost anything to | 


Waddle’s command. Not only did the visi- 
tors crowd the control room, but because 
Waddle spent so much time with them 
over lunch, the ship also fell behind sched- 
ule, giving Waddle added impetus to move 
quickly through the series of maneuvers he 
had designed to impress them. 

In the end Waddle was the captain en- 
trusted with the ship, and he and the entire 
Navy knew what that meant. On March 20 
Waddle took the stand during the inquiry, 
even though he had not been granted im- 
munity from self-incrimination. Taking 
command of the Greeneville was “an awe- 
some responsibility,” he said. “I have no 
less of a responsibility to stand up and ex- 
plain the exercise of my judgment as com- 
manding officer ... | made a mistake or 
mistakes ... These mistakes were honest 


and well intentioned.” He then submitted 
to six hours of strenuous questioning from 
three admirals for whom the term accident 
was never going to suffice. 

“The general opinion on the water- 
front was that it was important that he 
stand up and take responsibility,” says 
Commander Mark Patton, a classmate of 
Waddle’s at the U.S. Naval Academy in An- 
napolis, Md., 20 years ago, and now deputy 
commander for readiness in a submarine 
squadron in Pearl Harbor. “We wanted to 
see that happen. It was important for the 
public to see that happen. And he did that 
very well.” 

But to admit that he made mistakes, 
that his command was somehow less than 
perfect, has been a bitter journey of self- 
discovery for Waddle. All his career he has 
driven himself to excel. “I was so hungry for 








prove I was good,” he says. He craved the 
approval of his peers and his superior offi- 
cers—perhaps to make up for what he 
missed from his father, who was divorced 
from his mother when Scott was 11. He as- 
pired to be at the top, looking down. Most 
of his fellow officers expected him to make 
it at least as far as commander of the Pacif- 
ic Submarine Fleet. He had strong backing 
from the current submarine chief, Rear 
Admiral Al Konetzni. But last Wednesday, 
as the Greenville pulled out of Pearl Harbor 
without him on board, Waddle was at the 
very bottom. 

“It is unfortunate,” he muses, “that with 
all the time and money the Navy has invest- 
ed in me that they don’t need my services— 
that I am expendable.” That is probably his 
most devastating conclusion of the past two 


months. Waddle’s life goal was to be indis- 
pensable: to his country, to the military and 
to the men he commanded. Born in Japan, 
where his father was stationed as a U.S. Air 
Force pilot, he was brought up in England, 
Georgia, Texas and Naples, Italy, where he 
graduated from high school. Since his par- 
ents divorced when he was young, Waddle 
did not have much contact with his father 
during his boyhood. His mother Barbara re- 
married, to another Air Force pilot, but his 
stepfather, quiet and reserved, was not the 
model for Waddle’s own personality. Says 
he: “I’m not like that. I am loud and opin- 
ionated—I like to be the center of attention.” 
Even his acts of generosity take on showman 
quality. One Christmas Waddle used airline 
vouchers he had accumulated to upgrade 18 
complete strangers to first class on a flight 
from Denver to Seattle. 
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TO SAY IT WASN'T MY FAULT. | COULDN'T IN GOOD FAITH DO THAT. 





Waddle didn’t. want to be in sub- 
marines at first. The purpose of a sub is to 
be silent and undetectable, not the Waddle 
style. He would have preferred to be a pi- 
lot like his father and his stepfather. But 
bad sinuses kept him out of the Air Force, 
and at Annapolis he flunked a vision test, 
which ruled out flying altogether. He then 
tried out for the submarine program and 
got in, passing the rigorous psychological 
testing that is designed to ensure that the 
men who run America’s submarine fleet 
can endure the confines of a sub for long 
periods. 

Academic work was never Waddle’s 
strength, and he had to push himself hard to 
get through his bookwork both at school and 
during his time at the Academy. But no ef- 
fort was too great if it meant earning the re- 
spect and praise of others. His ascent was 








spectacular. Very soon after he passed his 
engineer's exam in the Navy in 1985 and re- 
turned to his ship, the Trident submarine 
U.S.S. Alabama, the captain, Garnett Beard, 
said he was sending the regular engineer on 
leave and putting Waddle in charge of the 
nuclear reactor plant that powers the sub- 
marine. “Do you know what that did to 
me?” says Waddle, reliving the thrill of an 
old success. 

That same year Waddle married Jill 
Huntington, whom he had met at a cos- 
metics counter in Silverdale, Wash. She 
provided the unquestioning devotion he 
had been seeking all his life. “She loves me 
unconditionally, although for the longest 
time I didn’t appreciate that,” says Waddle. 
“This tragedy has done one good thing— 
it has strengthened our bonds, when in 
other marriages it could have weakened 
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them.” They have one daughter, Ashley, 13. | 


If home life was stable, his work in the 
Navy was frenetically competitive. Waddle 
had always seen himself as destined to fight 
a war and told his men as much. In Octo- 
ber 1999, in his first major sortie after tak- 
ing command of the Greeneville, he took to 
sea off San Diego to fight a mock battle 
against the John C. Stennis carrier group. 
“They were one to two miles away, coming 
toward us at 18 knots—and we went up to 
periscope depth. I was taking my guys into 
the most dangerous peacetime situation. 
Any one of those ships could have ripped us 
apart. I told my men, “We are 
going to engage these guys. If I 
go to war, you want to go to 
war with me, because I will 
put the enemy on the bottom 
and we will come home alive.’ 
That’s what gained me their 
confidence.” It was typical 
Waddle—brash, daring, deter- 
mined to succeed. He did a se- 
ries of unorthodox maneuvers 
with the submarine to con- 
found the carrier group. “They 
couldn’t find us. We ran rings 
around them.” 

Waddle pushed his crew 
hard. Under him the Greene- 
ville became the envy of the 
Pacific Submarine Fleet. This 
was why the Navy chose it to play host to 
civilians on the Distinguished Visitor Pro- 
gram. Commander Reid Tanaka, who was 
captain of the U.S.S. Charlotte, a sister sub- 
marine to the Greeneville, said he saw him- 
self in “friendly competition” with Waddle. 
“I would look at his ship and think that if I 
could get my crew to do some of the things 
his crew would do—boy, that would be 
great.” 


ADDLE EARNED THE ABSOLUTE 

trust of his crew, and had the 

highest re-enlistment rate— 

65%—of any attack sub in the 

Pacific Fleet. And the skipper 
proudly allowed re-enlisters to commemo- 
rate their return in almost any fashion they 
wanted. Be it parachuting out of an air- 
plane or floating in full dive gear in the 
ocean, Waddle would be along for the rite 
of passage. 

Before the tragedy, Waddle represented 
the “new Navy” preached by his mentor, 
Rear Admiral Konetzni—one with a more so- 
licitous, flexible command style for a Navy of 





volunteers, not conscripts. While Waddle 
can be obsessively gregarious, he is also as- 
tonishingly attentive to details heard in con- 
versation. He can remember waiters’ names 
days after they have served him in a restau- 


rant, and acquaintances’ names from 25 | 


years ago. He would track the lives and ca- 
reers of his crew, regularly inquiring about 
girlfriends, family crises, career plans. “I de- 
tested the way I was treated as a junior offi- 
cer early on—like a commodity—and vowed 


never to treat my men that way.” Says First | 


Petty Officer Dave Roberts, who served on 
the U.S.S. San Francisco when Waddle was 


FIRST MATE Waddle, with his wife Jill, says 
the tragedy has strengthened their marriage 


executive officer in 1995: “He treats you 
from the very beginning with respect.” 
Roberts was in charge of maintaining the 
nuclear reactor, but was having problems 
with the commanding officer and his de- 
partment head. His morale was low. Waddle 
took him aside and talked to him. “He just 
showed confidence in me,” says Roberts, 
who got back in the groove. “I can’t speak 
highly enough of him.” 

Waddle argues, without a hint of disin- 
genuousness, that he may have been re- 
garded too highly by his men. Says he: “I so 
truly believed in my professional ability, 
and I believed in my men so much, and 
they also believed in me. It was that rela- 
tionship that led to my demise. Because 
when I said I didn’t see anything [during 
the periscope search for shipping before 
the Feb. 9 collision], there was nothing 
there—that was the truth for them.” 

That is where the tragedy began. After 
his fire-control technician, Patrick Seacrest, 
had failed to realize the Ehime Maru’s prox- 
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imity, and after his officer of the deck, Lieut. 
Michael Coen, had scanned the sea with the 
periscope, Waddle took the scope and did a 
search. “When I looked out to Oahu I could 
see the peaks of the mountains and then a 
white belt. I thought, “That’s odd—I’ve 
never seen that before.” The white haze 
made the small white hull of the Ehime 
Maru hard to distinguish. Waddle did not 
linger, though, since he was eager to im- 
press his guests. He ordered the ship to dive 
deep and then rocket back up to the surface. 
In retrospect he concedes he was pushing 
ahead too quickly. “I didn’t give the men the 
time they needed to do their 
jobs. I was so confident in my 
abilities and what I had seen, I 
was convinced the ship was 
safe to carry out those maneu- 
vers.” None of his men chal- 
lenged him. 

This is what recurs in his 
nightmares—the lack of con- 
trol. “I am back on the ship, 
but I am not captain, and there 
is no captain in command.” 
Some nights he cannot sleep at 
all, lying awake in a cold sweat, 
holding his wife Jill. 

During the day, Waddle is 
now completely at the mercy 
of the Navy’s disciplinary sys- 
tem; during the night, of his 
own tortured memories of seeing nine 
people die. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing he decided to testify at the Navy in- 
quiry, Waddle opened the Bible. He had 
avoided reading the entire Book of Job un- 
til then. “When I finished reading Job, | 
knew there was something for me too. That 
was my most peaceful night—it was as if 
some inner peace had come upon me. It 
took me 40 years to be comfortable with 
who I am. I always worked hard to be ac- 
cepted by my peers, and I thought it was 
my destiny to go to war. But maybe my bat- 
tle lies elsewhere.” 

Scott Waddle knows his career in the 
Navy is over. He leaves with the taste of de- 
feat in his mouth and a pall of sadness over 
his head. Like Job, he has lost almost every- 
thing. But he is still popular in the Navy— 
sailors he has never met on Hawaii come up 
to him to shake his hand and express their 
support for him. “When I die,” he says, “I 
know I will be judged for all of my life, not 
just for one event.” And he still has his dig- 
nity. He knows nobody can take that away 


| from him, however he is judged. a 
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SPY PLANE FINALE 


A carefully engineered game plan helped Bush 
bring the U.S. flight crew home. 


5H LINE Bush and National Security 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY © his son on Saturday afternoon. Below, other 





T WAS NOT THE KIND OF GOOD MORNING THAT LAURA BUSH IS USED 

to. At 5:40 a.m. last Wednesday, the phone rang in the presidential 

bedroom. National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice was on the 

line. Chinese diplomats had finally accepted a U.S. letter of regret 

about the South China Sea air crash that had locked the two coun- 
tries in 11 days of tense confrontation. The standoff was safely over, the 
American air crew heading home. The President, still in bed, rolled 
over to his wife and dryly delivered the news. “Looks like the matter 
is going to be resolved,” he said, according to aides. 

“Tl be in in a little bit,’ Bush told Rice. 

“Tl meet you there,” Rice replied. 

By 6:15, as he strolled into the Oval Office, Bush was concentrating on 











Adviser Rice confer, at left, in the hours after the Chinese accepted the U.S. letter text. Above, a joyous reunion for Lieut. Patrick Honeck and 
crew members return to their base and the arms of loved ones. Below left, pilot Lieut. Shane Osborn, widely hailed as a hero, wipes a tear from his eye 
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the logistics of getting the 
crew home. The difficult 
diplomacy of selling the Chi- 
nese on an artfully limited 
U.S. apology was, thankfully, 
behind him. He could begin 
chewing over simpler problems. How long 
would it take to refuel the pickup plane in 
China? What would be the flight path? How 
long would the plane be on the ground? “He 
was very aware that we had to be careful in 
what we said while the crew was still on the 
ground,” says senior aide Dan Bartlett. 
Care and caution were the Administra- 
tion watchwords last week as it navigated 
through its first foreign policy challenge. 
“Let’s avoid making this a crisis,” Bush said 
all week long. “Let’s not let this turn into 
something bigger than it has to be.” To keep 
the posture relaxed, Bush and his team kept 
his schedule filled with non-China events. 
He would spend Easter weekend at his 
Texas ranch. Regular order was the rule. 
And control. While the Administration 
worked to construct a diplomatic solution, it 
was also careful to stage-manage how it all 
looked from the outside, how it would play 
in the big daily papers and on the evening 
news. The projected image: Bush at the 
helm but smartly hands-off, setting the tone 


The crew, 
here in Hawaii, had an 


intensive Navy debrief 
before heading home 





but letting his team of pro- 
fessionals do their job, CEO- 
style corporate diplomacy— 
smooth, unhurried, compe- 
tent, straight down from the 
top. And no leaks about big 
decisions by anyone but the boss. Thursday 
Bush was eating his regular lunch with Vice 
President Dick Cheney—the Veep eating 
salad, Bush a taco—when the crew landed on 
American soil. “Good news,” Bush said, as 
the landing was broadcast on a television the 
two were watching. “Welcome home.” 

The true welcome, when it came on 
Saturday, was loud, sweet and a great re- 
lief to everyone. At Whidbey Island in 
Washington State, home base for the 
squadron, thousands gathered on a crisp 
spring afternoon to welcome the crew. It 





was one of those unblemished moments of 


American patriotism. Navy bands let 
loose. Under a budding tree, three little 
girls bedded down for a nap beneath an 
unfurled American flag. Lieut. Shane Os- 


born, the pilot who brought the crippled | 


plane safely down, touched a tear from his 
eye as he walked off the plane and into a 
heroic cacophony of cheers and music. But 
he was all smiles as he wrapped his arms 
around his girlfriend Roxanne Faustino 
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and spun her around in a gesture as old as 
combat itself. 

Getting to the safe arrival was anything 
but easy. After some initial uncertainty— 
tough talk at first, then a quick step back to 


| a softer tone—the Administration settled 


on a plan that relied on consistency. Led by 
Secretary of State Colin Powell, the diplo- 
mats took charge. In an early missive to Chi- 
nese Vice Premier Qian Qichen, the secret 
contents of which were shown to TIME by 
Administration officials, Powell proffered 
gentle regret and deferential suggestions 
for ways to end the crisis. “I want to take 
this opportunity to let you know that Pres- 
ident Bush is very concerned about your 
missing pilot,” Powell wrote, at a stage 
when the Chinese were still hunting for 
Wang. “His thoughts and prayers are with 
the pilot’s family members and loved ones, 
as are mine and all Americans’.” 

But Powell turned tough early last 
week when the Chinese tried to get the 
U.S. to say it had invaded China’s airspace. 
“We're not going to take that change to the 
President, and we're not going to accept 
it,” Powell instructed his lead negotiator, 
Beijing ambassador Joseph Prueher, to tell 
the Chinese. The U.S., however, in an 
upgrade of regret, did move from saying 
it was “sorry” for the airspace incursion 
to saying it was “very sorry.” In the end 
Beijing complied with every aspect of 
Powell’s initial agenda, except the last of 
seven bullet points—return of the plane. 

That last item may be difficult to 
achieve. “We probably will get the plane 
back,” a senior Pentagon official says, “but 
only after the Chinese have wrung every 
drop of intelligence out of it.” U.S. and Chi- 
nese officials will meet this week to trade de- 
mands for new rules in the reconnaissance 
game the U.S. has no intention of giving up. 
Administration sources were quick to say 
last week that it would be nota listening tour 
for the U.S. team but a chance to ask what the 
President called “tough questions.” 

At home, the Administration seemed 
ready to celebrate a job well done. Skep- 
tics—even Democrats—gave Bush good 
grades on his first foreign policy test. Af- 
ter the ragged, overly brusque begin- 
ning, he had—personally, aides insist- 
ed—orchestrated the kind of cool, calm 
diplomacy that brings results. He es- 
chewed Clinton-style publicity seeking, 
made no personal calls to China and kept 
his public role low key. 

The new policymakers adhered to the 
chain of command. Powell laid down and 
enforced the President's guidelines, then 
let State Department officials, notably the 
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able ex-Navy Admiral Prueher, do the hag- 
gling. It probably quieted the Pentagon 
that all the key talkers were former military 
men. Rice kept discipline and information 
flowing up and down the line. But the Pres- 
ident also heeded the advice of experi- 
enced elders. Henry Kissinger, Brent Scow- 
croft and Bush Sr. all weighed in. Even 
these heavyweights, however, danced 
lightly around the new President. Does 
anyone mind if I call the Chinese, Kis- 
singer demurely asked an aide. Nope, 
came the answer, phone away. 

In the end the old hands helped Bush un- 


derstand that a way out required accommo- 
dating both sides’ sensitivities. So a few care- 
fully chosen words ended a potentially ex- 
plosive standoff. The dénouement was 
crafted to exact concessions from both 
sides but leave each able to claim victory. 
China yielded on its demand that Wash- 
ington take full blame and didn’t force the 
U.S. to end its airborne surveillance. The 
Bush Administration used language of 
regret that earned charges of “national 
humiliation” from the Republicans’ con- 
servative ranks. 

While it ended this impasse, the deli- 
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cate agreement won't bring permanent 
calm to the volatile relationship between 
the world’s most powerful nation and its 
most populous one. Indeed, the whole in- 
cident has given potent ammunition to 
those on both sides who prefer hard- 
edged confrontation to hard-argued co- 
operation. But being a superpower 
means knowing when, and exactly how, to 
say you're sorry—and when to say you're 
very Sorry. —Reported by Jay Branegan, 
James Carney, John F. Dickerson and Mark 
Thompson/Washington, Massimo Calabresi with 
Powell and Jeffrey Ressner/Whidbey Island 
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Four Key Lessons 


T WAS POPULAR LAST WEEK TO NOTE THAT THE U.S. RELATIONSHIP WITH CHINA MAY BE THE MOST 

important one on the planet. Everyone seemed to have an opinion about it—even people who didn't 

know what they were talking about (sometimes on TV). But behind the scenes, Washington's power bro- 
kers learned some things from this awkward engagement. Below, four lessons that will shape future policy: 





Fly Unmanned 


Don't risk $80 million and 
24 lives when you can avoid it 





s the EP-3E crew members 
winged their way back from 
China, Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld sent 
them a congratulatory message. 
“You put your lives at risk,” he 
told them, “so that the citizens of 
a grateful nation can live their 
lives in peace and freedom.” 
Which raises a key question: Is it 
really necessary, with all the 
Pentagon's technological 
wizardry, to dispatch repeatedly 
two dozen of the nation's 
youngest and finest into the 
teeth of the Chinese dragon? 

A lot of intelligence work can 
be done without putting 
Americans in harm's way. The 
Pentagon has a constellation of 
spy satellites that can 
photograph and listen in to many 
sites of interest to U.S. spooks. 
U.S. submarines, safely lurking 
beneath the South China Sea 
and other seas bordering 
countries of interest to 
Washington, can suck ina 
plethora of communications and 
other militarily significant 
transmissions. 

Most important, the U.S. 
military's growing fleet of 
unmanned aerial vehicles— 
UAVS to the military, drones to 
everybody else—is increasing in 
sophistication and capability. 
Rumsfeld, conducting an 
exhaustive review of how the 
U.S. wages war, is convinced the 
time has come to rely more on 
cheap drones. Last year 
Congress—concerned over the 
American public's skittishness 
about U.S. casualties—told the 
Pentagon it wants one-third of 
U.S. bombing missions flown by 
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unmanned warplanes by 2010. 

The Pentagon took a key 
step toward unmanned aerial 
warfare in February, when a 
$3 million Predator drone that 
was initially designed for spying 
was able to destroy a tank by 
aiming and firing a Hellfire 
missile with help from its ground- 
based controller. 

The drone’s benefits are 
obvious: without people aboard, 
costs can be slashed because 





The U.S. drone 
fleet is getting 
smarter. The 
goal, by 2010: 
a third of 
bombing 
missions 
without pilots 
expensive life-support systems 
such as oxygen supplies, 
ejection seats, fire-suppression 
systems and armor aren't 
needed. The nimbleness and 
speed of today’s fighters aren't 
limited by weak engines or 
fuselage stress limits but by the 
human body's inability to 
withstand high G-forces, a 
problem that would disappear in 
a pilotless plane. 

The U.S., however, is in no 





mood right now to back away 
from manned flights along the 
Chinese coast. Such a move 
would be seen in Beijing as a 
victory for the hard-liners there 
who wanted to hang on to the 
EP-3E's 24-member crew. 
Moreover, any drone 
capable of replicating the EP-3E 
mission is far down the road. 
After all, the Air Force only now is 
building Global Hawk drones at 
$50 million a pop to replace the 
venerable U-2 spy planes. The 
new drones, capable of loitering 
high over hostile terrain for more 
than a day, should be flying real- 
world missions by 2010—a full 
half-century after the Soviet 
Union shot down Francis Gary 
Powers’ U-2. —By Mark 
Thompson/Washington 
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Watch China's Wall 


Tempting as it is to think hard-liners have 
been phased out, they still matter. A lot 





resident Jiang Zemin learned that hard- 

line generals who live by the sword 

might lie for the sword. Although 

nobody has revealed just what he knew 
and when, U.S. officials surmise that China’s 
leader read military reports saying exactly 
what the state-run media announced: that 
the pilot of the U.S. spy plane had “rammed” 
the Chinese fighter, then “invaded” Chinese 
airspace. So, naturally, Jiang demanded an 
end to surveillance flights and an apology. 
Talks stalled immediately. Frustrated U.S. 
diplomats involved in the negotiations 
concluded it was “very possible” that the 
military presented Jiang “a set of facts at 
odds with what really happened.” 

Once the generals had Jiang’s ear, 
though, they bent it hard. It's significant that 
after keeping mum for two days, Jiang 
opened with a demand to end surveillance 
flights; only a day later did he call for an 
apology. “Ending spy flights is what the 
military wants, so Jiang demanded it first,” 
explains a former editor for the Communist 
Party's mouthpiece, the People’s Daily. 

But it was an unwinnable point. The U.S. 
had no intention of stopping the flights. Jiang 
had maneuvered onto strategic ground that 


Reel In the Old Line 


Just because it sounds good on the 
campaign trail doesn’t mean it works 
















hen it comes to China, presidential 
candidates love to talk tough. Once 
they get into office, though, the talk 
often tempers. Bill Clinton said he 
would never “coddle dictators” as his 
predecessor had, but he wound up 
embracing Beijing as a “strategic partner.” 
On the stump, George W. Bush suggested 
that Clinton was too soft on China, but last 
week it was Bush who was lightening his 
position. By the end of the 11-day 
standoff, some of the President's 
early swagger was gone; in its 
place was a letter saying the 
U.S. was “very sorry.” Has Bush 
changed his mind about China? 
White House insiders say 
he merely did what needed to 
be done to secure 
the release of the 24 crew 
members. That's how it is 
| with diplomacy: something 
is always getting in the 
=| way. With the Americans 
freed, Bush's inclination to 
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BASH-PROOF Nailing Jiang 
makes progress impossible 
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was impossible to hold. The U.S. drove the 
lesson home by offering a limited and lawyerly 
apology that forced Jiang into a humiliating 
retreat. China's military did find a way to milk 
the event for some national credit, most 
notably when Defense Minister Chi Haotian 
met Wang Wei's widow and demanded that 
the U.S. not “shirk responsibility.” 

The bum steer by its military was also a 
reminder that China needs better 
coordination. Last year Beijing established a 
body similar to the National Security Council 
to ensure that 
information gets shared. 
But in its first test, the 
new body failed Jiang. 
“Maybe now the 
government will speed 
up this arrangement,” 
says a foreign policy 
adviser in Beijing. 
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CHI The army 


Jiang’s task now is 
slammed its to declare victory, over 
point home and over. In the coming 


weeks, party cells will meet to discuss “how 
Jiang forced the U.S. to its knees,” says a 
member. But Jiang remains vulnerable. These 
days, he’s trying to show his statesmanship 
by dissuading Washington from selling 
Aegis-equipped destroyers to Taiwan. If the 
radar deal goes through, the generals will 
be outraged. To his chagrin, Jiang's final 
grade on this crisis may ultimately be up to 
the U.S. —By Matthew Forney/Beijing 





slap back at their jailers will still be checked 
by the $116 billion in annual trade between 
the two countries. “It in some sense confirms 
that this is a complicated relationship, a very 
complex relationship,” admits a senior White 
House adviser. Bush's sterner remarks 
regarding China in the Rose Garden last 
Thursday—after the crew had been 
released—are closer to his true feelings 
about that country. But in his speech, he 
clearly exempted the use of trade as a 
weapon of retaliation. That's a 
disappointment to one audience the remarks 
were supposed to mollify: conservative anti- 
China hard-liners in the G.0.P., who had been 
publicly silent for the most part during the 
crisis but who were threatening to grow 
more vocal. Bush has still other options. 
Among them: canceling a planned visit 
to China in October, or trying to block 
Beijing's bid for the 2008 Olympic 
Games. And though some anti-China 
folks in the White House were eagerly 
chatting up plans for a revenge 
move last week, 

it is likely that Bush will 
conclude that retaliation 

is not worth the damage it 
might do to what may be 
the most important 

bilateral relationship in 
the world. —By James 

Carney and John F. Dickerson/ 
Washington 















Watch the Kids 


China's teens and 20s show signs of 
incipient—and threatening—nationalism 


ommunism is dead. Hence many of 
China's top leaders have been 
hunting for a new national idea to 
justify the continued existence of the 
party. Economic modernization continues 
to be a viable theme. But the spy-plane 
incident pointed up another seductive 
ideology: nationalism. At first glance, it 
seems a neat trick—to substitute loyalty to 
the government with loyalty to the state. 
But as Beijing's leaders were reminded last 
week, nationalism is tough to control. 

That hasn't stopped the party from at 
least toying with the patriotic on/off switch. 
You could see the process playing out in 
real time on the Internet, where the 
nation's censors worked overtime to 
sharpen the anti-American fervor by 
erasing pro-U.S. Web postings. The website 
of the People’s Daily, the nation's largest 
paper, employed nine monitors, who sifted 
through 20,000 postings a day to make 
sure sentiment agreed with the party line. 
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READY TO RUMBLE Students rehearse 
for a China National Day celebration 


No wonder that the Chinese public was 
puzzled and outraged when the Americans 
were released. Beijing banned the kind of 
protests that had convulsed the capital two 
years ago after a U.S. bomber hit the 
Chinese embassy in Belgrade during the 
Kosovo conflict. But students wanted 
revenge, or at least a trial for the U.S. 
soldiers. The propaganda machine tried its 
best, touting the U.S.'s “very sorry” pledge. 
Internet censors worked around the clock 
again, this time erasing messages that 
criticized Jiang for capitulating to 
Washington. But the fervor remained. 

Americans who once thought they 
could count on the enlightenment of 
McDonald's-eating Chinese youth may 
find this faith misplaced. Youngsters under 
the age of 25 are those most eager for 
China to show its muscle. “We will learn all 
the things you Americans teach us,” says 
Qian Fei, a 22-year-old sitting at a Beijing 
sports bar and watching Chinese 
basketballer Wang Zhizhi's debut in the 
NBA. “And then we will use what we learned 
to beat you.” —By Hannah Beech/Beijing 
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Cincinnati explodes, Why - 
were the warnings ignored? 


By AMANDA RIPLEY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, PO- 
lice chief Thomas Streich- 
er Jr. said he wanted his 
city to be a model of racial 
justice. Cincinnati could 
push beyond platitudes 
about racial profiling, he 
told the city council last 
month, and “get at what’s 
in the officer’s heart.” 
Soon after, the council banned racial profil- 
ing, the practice of stopping suspects on the 
basis of race, and ordered officers to record 
the race of people they stop. But two weeks 
later, Cincinnati’s streets were littered with 
the familiar iconography of failure: fiery 
Dumpsters, splintered storefronts and citi- 
zens sitting on the curb, weeping from tear 
gas. Police in riot gear ringed city hall, and 
Mayor Charlie Luken appeared on TV— 
shaken and anxious—to announce a strict 
curfew. While many American cities wrestle 
with the same slippery problems, Cincinnati 


Mayor Luken 


had become a model of racial injustice. |z 


Like all riots, the tumult that plagued 
Cincinnati for three days last week defies a 
single explanation. But the causes are scat- 
tered over the past weeks and years. In the 
city’s short-term memory, there lies an un- 
armed 19-year-old African-American man 
named Timothy Thomas, killed by a white 
officer last Saturday. Thomas was wanted for 
14 misdemeanor violations, most of them 
small-time traffic charges. His bigger mis- 
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take was to run from the police. Surrounded 
by 12 officers, Thomas was killed by one bul- 
let. The officer who fired, Steven Roach, has 
said he thought Thomas had a gun. 

Then there’s the longer-term memory. 
Thomas joined a list of 15 men who died 
while being apprehended by Cincinnati 
police since 1995. That’s more than four 
times the fatal-shooting rate of New York 
City’s cops in the same time period. And all 
the suspects killed by Cincinnati police 
were black—in a city that’s 57% white. Last 
month a coalition of civil-rights groups filed 


suit in federal court, accusing Cincinnati of 


a “30-year pattern of racial profiling” and 


1S) 
GRIEVING thg loss of 
Thomas, right, 
mother Angela 
Leisure worries for 
her surviving son... 
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umm LIKE OLD TIMES: 
Last week’s street 
scenes recalled the 
¢€ city’s 1968 riots 


-_-_ 





excessive force. So the latest shooting—pos- £ 
sibly the most egregious yet—put match to 3 
tinder. On Monday, Thomas’ mother and 
200 other protesters left a three-hour meet- 
ing at city hall infuriated by all the unan- 
swered questions. The group began shout- 
ing at police. Soon, rocks and bottles were = 
flying. At the center square, people hurled 
garbage cans into the Tyler Davidson 
Fountain, where locals have historically 
gathered to celebrate the end of wars. 

By Tuesday afternoon, police were firing 
rubber bullets and tear gas. On Wednesday, 
a group of ministers linked arms and—for 
one glorious hour—physically separated 

more than 300 protest- 
ers from a battalion of 
200 police. By nightfall, 
though, the violence 
was spilling into other 
neighborhoods—crash- 
ing through blocks still 
scarred from the 1968 ri- 
ots. A white motorist was 
dragged from her car and 
beaten. Police arrested 
more than 500 people by 
week’s end; more than 
* 60 were injured. 
The curfew Luken 
; imposed on Thursday 
had a calming effect. The 
s mayor has called for 
= reform and a Justice De- 
partment investigation. 
“There are deep racial 
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my other 
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divisions in this city,” he admitted Friday. 
“There is a lack of trust.” 

But Luken, who took office in 1999, and 
other city leaders cannot claim they have 
done everything possible to prevent the 
chaos. In October 1999, while activists 
warned of mounting unrest, state senators 
asked the police department to review its 
deadly-force policy. They never received a 
report. No officer has been fired following 
the 15 fatalities since 1995, although some 
investigations are ongoing. And the city has 
resisted attempts to change the insular, 
1,020-person department's policy of refus- 
ing to hire chiefs from outside. “There has 
been a material distrust between the police 
and the black community, even though the 
force has become increasingly black,” says 
Scott Johnson, former city manager and cur- 
rent Cincinnati resident. “The prob- 
lem is, there are no blacks in the upper 
echelons of the force.” To change the 
police culture, says the Rev. Damon 
Lynch III, head of the Cincinnati 
Black United Front, “some people 
need to be fired. If nothing changes, 
nothing will change.” 

The head of the police union has 
repeatedly denied that a problem ex- 
ists. “Our officers don’t have time to 
play these little racist games. Like, 
‘Ha, ha, I pulled you over because 
you're black,’” Keith Fangman told 
the Cincinnati Enquirer before the ri- 
ots. Even after, Fangman refused to 
concede. “Our police officers are not 
some band of rogue Nazis roaming 
Cincinnati, hunting down and killing 
black men,” he said Friday. “That is 
inflammatory, it’s racist, and _ it’s 
wrong.” Then he made a new claim 
that was just as wrong—declaring that 
10 of the 15 suspects killed were 
armed with guns. (In reality, seven 
had guns; of those, five fired first.) 
When asked to explain the discrepancy, 
Fangman told Tig, “I’m not going to quib- 
ble over [numbers]. That isn’t the point. We 
want people to understand that what color 
the suspects were doesn’t matter.” 

Luken believes his city was headed in the 
right direction. James Fyfe, a former N.Y.P.D. 
lieutenant who teaches criminal justice at 
Temple University in Philadelphia, says 
slow progress can be dangerous. “Riots tend 
to occur when expectations are rising,” he 
says, “when positive change is starting to 
happen, but not fast enough.” Once the glass 
is swept up and the KILL cops graffiti painted 
over, Cincinnati will have to try rapid progress 
for a change. —With reporting by Sarah Sturmon 
Dale/Milwaukee and Andrea Tortora/Cincinnati 
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We're All Racial Profilers 


Sure, cops see black youths as suspect. So do blacks 
HY DO EPISODES OF POLICE VIOLENCE THAT TOUCH OFF CONFLAGRATIONS 


Jack E. White 





like the one in Cincinnati all seem so depressingly similar? Let’s take a 

little quiz: a black a) homeless woman b) street vendor or c) teenager, 

armed with a) a screwdriver b) a wallet or c) nothing at all, is killed by 

cops under circumstances that are a) questionable b) grounds for murder 
charges or c) the cause of a riot. 

All of the above. Margaret Mitchell, a homeless mentally ill black woman, 

was shot by Los Angeles patrolmen in 1998 after she allegedly lunged at them 

with a screwdriver. Amadou Diallo was the African street vendor at whom four 


of New York’s finest fired 41 shots after they supposedly mistook his wallet for a 
gun. (The officers were acquitted of murder.) And Timothy Thomas was the un- 





DEADLY LESSON: Blacks are 
taught that cops are threats 


tain way and exude a certain attitude. Black cops believe it. Jesse Jackson—who 
once confessed that he felt relieved when the young man coming up behind him 


armed Cincinnati youth whose fatal shooting by 
police ignited last week’s uprising. 

What these cases—and scores of similar ones 
across the nation—have in common is that the vic- 
tims did nothing to justify the use of deadly force. 
Their real crime seems to have been being black 
in the presence of a cop. That’s why I, like many 
African-American parents, taught my three sons 
survival tactics that are the mirror image of the 
racial profiling used by the police. In our version, 
every white cop is to be considered dangerous and 
treated accordingly. In cities like New York and 
Chicago, some blacks are so scared of cops that 
they hold classes to teach their kids how not to 
provoke them. 

That means no back talk if a cop pulls you over. 
Looking straight ahead and keeping your hands on 
the steering wheel where the officer can see them. 
Asking permission before you reach for your driv- 
er’s license. And never, ever running away the way 
Timothy Thomas did, even if you’re completely in- 
nocent. It’s better to be arrested and spend the 
night in jail than to catch a bullet fleeing arrest. 

As terrible as racial profiling is, it can’t be 
abolished as easily as critics like Al Sharpton seem 
to think. The sad truth is that racist cops are not 
the only ones who think that young black men are 
suspect, especially when they’re dressed in a cer- 








on a dark street in Washington turned out to be Caucasian—believes it. And so 
do I. Given the large number of violent crimes committed by young black men, 


it would be crazy not to. 


That’s one of the issues Attorney General John Ashcroft will have to deal with 
as he implements President Bush’s order to eliminate racial profiling. The solution 
may lie in making distinctions between the behavior of average citizens, following 
our hunches as we walk the mean streets, and the conduct of police officers. It’s one 
thing to cross to the other side of the street out of fear of being mugged. It’s anoth- 
er for state troopers in New Jersey to pull over black motorists far more frequently 
than they pull over white motorists in the mistaken belief that blacks are more like- 
ly to be carrying illegal drugs. That’s not just racist, it’s lousy police work. And it’s 
fuel for the black rage that makes outbursts like the one in Cincinnati inevitable. = 
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QWEST COMMUNICATIONS® recently merged with US West, Inc., resulting in a 
company with 60,000 employees and 29 million customers. Unfortunately, they also 
had two different technology systems. Thanks to enterprise software from Microsoft, 


they were able to quickly and easily bring everyone—and everything—together as one 





One company. Now running many 


different systems. Sounds like a recipe for disaster. Unless, of 
course, you're running flexible business software like the 
Microsoft® .NET Enterprise Server family. This software makes 
cross-platform sharing a reality. It also makes it easier for 
people to quickly collaborate across organizational boundaries, 
so your company can respond to changes and opportunities 
faster. Now if we can just figure out a way to make employees 
grudge-free, we might really be onto something. To find out how 
Microsoft software can help your company work as one, visit 


microsoft.com/business 











VIEWPOINT 


Andrew Ferguson 


The Muddle in the Middle 


Bush’s budget reveals the true meaning of compassionate conservatism 


ORE THAN THREE YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE GEORGE 
W. Bush started calling himself a “compassionate 
conservative,” yet even now you could be forgiven 
for wondering what the phrase means. Last week 
the President delivered as thorough an answer as we are 
likely to get: a federal budget as thick and implacable as a 
tombstone. Bush’s budget illustrates why compassionate 
conservatism, as a practical governing philosophy, is 
doomed. The first half of the phrase cancels out the second— 
or maybe it’s the other way around. In any case, Bush finds 
himself in a muddle—too timid to admit his conservative im- 
pulses, too conservative to please the forces of compassion. 

Democrats, of 
course, immediately 
pronounced the bud- 
geta fraud and a cheat. 
The Administration’s 
central claim was that 
discretionary spend- 
ing next year would 
rise 4%—a figure its 
publicists held aloft as 
a talisman of compas- 
sionate conservatism, 
at once generous and 
sensible. Not so, said 
the green eyeshades at 
the liberal Center on 
Budget and Policy Pri- 
orities. Leaving aside 
increases for defense, 
international affairs 
and a new reserve 
fund, “domestic ap- 
propriated programs” would increase a total of just 1.5% next 
year. Since any increase lower than the inflation rate is, by 
Washington tradition, considered a decrease, Democrats 
were happy to call the budget politically stillborn. 

The President saw this argument coming, and in his bud- 
get message tried to stake out a middle position familiar from 
his campaign stump speeches, rejecting the old dichotomy of 
Big Government vs. Small Government in favor of—well, both. 
He had “a new vision for governing the nation.” “For too long,” 
he said, “politics in Washington has been divided between 
those who wanted Big Government without regard to cost and 
those who wanted Small Government without regard to need.” 
Yet Big-Government needs dominated his team’s public pre- 
sentations. Cabinet Secretaries rushed to the cameras to boast 
of increases for children’s nutrition, ats research, food safe- 
ty—an agenda that would make Bill Clinton beam. Bush hit the 
road to boom the budget’s 11.5% increase in funding for the De- 
partment of Education, which now secures its place as the 
third largest Cabinet department. Only a few years ago, those 











With his budget out, Bush and his Cabinet argue for “redirected resources” 





skinflints “who wanted Small Government without regard to 
need” (also known as Republicans, of the pre-compassionate 
variety) tried to abolish that department. 

The cuts too are real enough, though Bush’s budgeteers did 
their best to gloss over them. The gluttonous spending in- 
creases in the last Clinton budget made the task easier, An ex- 
planatory document dispatched to reporters boasted, for ex- 
ample, that “the President’s budget proposes a significant 
increase (+8%) above the Department of Energy’s FY 2000 
funding.” But FY 2000 funding was two years ago. You have to 
read on to learn that “in total, [Energy] funds decrease by $457 
million” from last year. Other programs are not eliminated, not 
exactly; they have their 
“resources redirected” 
to the point where they 
no longer exist—a eu- 
phemism that rivals 
“downsizing” in_ its 
gentility. Funding for 
potentially huge items, 
including such signa- 
ture initiatives as a 
missile defense and 
the partial privatiza- 
tion of Social Security, 
is bumped into the 
mysterious “out years,” 
which non-budgeteers 
refer to as “much later.” 

Bush’s critics 
complain that money 
is being redirected 
not to other needs 
but to his across-the- 
board tax cut. But of course. Cutting taxes is what conserva- 
tives do. Bush’s problem is that tax cuts lie outside the realm 
of compassion, as the word is defined in current political dis- 
course. Compassion has devolved into just another eu- 
phemism for governmental activism of the most expensive 
kind. Bush embraced it at his own risk. A conservative can 
never win a compassion argument on these terms. Sooner or 
later he blows his cover. 

But this is an argument that the President invited, and 
he should be prepared to lose it. The terrible political irony 
is that for all his talk of moving beyond the old categories of 
right and left, he will soon find himself on the far-right edge 
of the budget debates—out there all by himself, most likely. 
Everyone has caught the compassion bug. Senate Democrats 
and Republicans are already on record as favoring a spend- 
ing increase of 7%—almost twice what Bush proposes. The 
misers in the House will be powerless to resist. And chances 
are, before the year is out, Bush’s “new vision for governing 
the nation” will look a lot like the old one. 5 
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RESCUE! 





Taking health care to the Internet was an early 
tech failure. But e-health got an unexpected 


boost from the White House last week 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 





T KOKOMO FAMILY CARE, A 
clinic in Kokomo, Ind., many 
doctors no longer reach for a 
pen to write prescriptions or 
notes. Instead, they use a 
computer and software from 
McKesson HBOC, which have 
started to siphon away the sea 
of paperwork the small practice has been 
drowning in. Not only is there less chance 
of medication foulups or misplaced rec- 
ords, but the clinic has dropped nine em- 
ployees whose sole job was taking care of 
paper—instead of patients. 

On the West Coast, at San Diego-based 
Scripps Health, a new IDX system helps 
give doctors remote access to comprehen- 
sive digital records, CT scans, X rays and lab 
tests. “Over the next five years, we'll be the 
rule, not the exception,” says Chris Van 





is set to usher the medical system, kicking 
and screaming, into the electronic age. 
Consider: a report out last week from the 
federal Agency for Healthcare Research 
and Quality said electronic prescriptions 
and monitoring could help eliminate many 
of the medication errors and other adverse 
drug events that kill or injure 770,000 peo- 
ple in hospitals each year. 

The governmentis trying to accomplish 
what some of America’s best entrepreneurs 
have failed to do so far—successfully apply 
the Internet treatment to the bureaucratic 
hernia that is health care. No other major 
business relies so heavily—and so ineffi- 
ciently—on old-fashioned pen and paper. 
But health care doesn’t have much spare 
change to spend on information technology, 
and the outdated systems that have been 
installed over the years have only made 
doctors more skeptical of tech’s miracle 
cures. Billions have been lost trying to use 


Gorder, Scripps CEO. “Patients, doctors, | the Net to cut the estimated $250 billion in 


employers and the government 
are going to demand it.” 

They’re already starting to. 
Despite heated opposition from 
the nation’s cash-strapped health- 
care providers, President Bush 
made the surprising decision 
last week to put controversial 
new medical-privacy rules into 
effect immediately. The guide- 
lines, which will, among other 
things, give patients access to 
their charts and a record of who 
has seen them, are part of the 
Health Insurance Portability 
and Accountability Act—which 





THE DOCTOR IS ON: Insurers are urging physicians to 
use PDAs for prescriptions and record keeping 
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administrative waste. Investors have been 
hammered, notably by WebMD, the start- 
up launched by Netscape co-founder Jim 
Clark and Internet boy wonder Jeff Arnold. 
WebMD’s stock, which soared to $126 in 
1999, is currently on life support at $7.59. 
Now the next wave of e-health firms is 
making the rounds, and this group might ac- 
tually get the patient back on its feet. IBM, 
Microsoft and Pfizer have formed a new 
company that, armed with deep pockets and 
a strong sales force, will probably try to sell a 
Web-enabled clinical system to doctors’ of- 
fices. The new venture will go head to head 
with MedicaLogic/Medscape and a stream- 
lined, refocused WebMD. At the same time, 
Allscripts and a ton of software start-ups 
with colorful names like Epocrates, Iscribe, 
Ephysician and PatientKeeper are all strug- 
gling to get small practices to use handhelds 
for writing prescriptions, checking drug in- 
teractions or insurance coverage, and storing 
patient data. Fighting to bring large medical 


| groups and hospitals into the info age are 


traditional health-IT vendors such as IDX, 
Cerner, Epic, Eclipsys and Siemens Med- 
ical. Last month rehabilitative-care special- 
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ist HealthSouth announced plans to build a 
$100 million, model digital hospital. 

Consumers may also get a taste of the 
new medicine. The same companies are 
helping providers launch their own so- 
called physician portals, which allow pa- 
tients to make appointments, send secure 
e-mail to doctors and view their own charts 
and lab results. As part of a pilot project in 
Silicon Valley, insurers for a group of com- 
panies, including Oracle and Cisco, will 
soon reimburse doctors for certain e-mail 
consultations. At the end of the trail, Web- 
MD’s goal of online, real-time insurance- 
eligibility checks and claims adjudication is 
very slowly starting to become a reality. 

It’s not just about the bottom line. 
More than a year ago, the Institute of Med- 
icine issued a now famous report that doc- 
umented up to 98,000 annual avoidable 
deaths caused by medical errors. Last 
month the I.0.M. followed that up with a 
more sweeping indictment of the sorry 
state of IT in hospitals and doctors’ offices. 
California has passed a bill requiring many 
hospitals to install technology by 2005 that 
will help reduce medication errors. “The 
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pen,” says Neal Patterson, chairman of 
health-IT veteran Cerner, “is the most 
dangerous, wasteful medical device.” 
Though doctors seem proud of their il- 
legible handwriting, it has a huge cost. 
Each year pharmacies make 150 million 
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ne 


calls to doctors to clarify confusing pre- | 


scriptions. Today’s tech-savvy medical stu- 
dents will probably never use an R pad, but 
doctors currently write only 1% of pre- 
scriptions electronically. “We can take the 
headache out of their most common prac- 
tices,” says Allscripts CEO Glen Tullman. 
Only a few thousand M.D.s have 
moved to complete electronic prescribing, 
but almost 100,000 rely on a basic drug 
database from Epocrates to check out side 
effects, recommended dosages and inter- 
actions. Allscripts’ E-prescription product 
also lets doctors do their dictation and au- 
tomatically enter the appropriate billing 
codes for each procedure—thus eliminat- 
ing a common error that usually results in 
drawn-out disputes with insurers. The 
business got a boost in February when the 
nation’s three largest pharmacy benefit 
managers (PBMs) announced that they 
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were building a standardized network, 
dubbed RXHub, to let doctors instantly 
beam e-prescriptions to client pharmacies. 
Intelligent digital health records have 
long been the industry’s holy grail, though 
today just 10% to 15% of all charts are elec- 
tronic. Their appeal is obvious. It costs 
about $9 every time a doctor pulls a chart, 
which is often incomplete. When a patient 
arrives at an emergency room or calls a 
doctor, there is seldom time to consult his 
documented medical history. In the event 
of a drug recall, wading through stacks of 
files to find patients at risk isn’t an option. 
“We're really running small businesses 
but haven't been given any of the tools to do 
it,” says Orly Avitzur, a Tarrytown, N.Y., 
neurologist who pays $99 a month for a 
digital charting program from Medscape. 
Working at her Dell laptop, Avitzur is au- 
tomatically prompted to ask her patients 
about certain symptoms, from dizziness to 
headaches. She no longer has to shell out 
$15,000 annually to have her scribbled 
notes and dictations transcribed, and she 
can send info to insurers or other consult- 
ing doctors in a matter of hours, not days. 
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This all sounds great, but there’s still 
one major problem. “Who’s going to pay?” 
asks Ron Gue, president of IT consultant 
Phoenix Health Systems. Two months ago, 
McKesson shut down its bleeding Net di- 
vision. Still, application service providers, 
which let doctors subscribe to online soft- 
ware services instead of investing $50,000 
to $100,000 to install server computers on 
the premises, may well be “small prac- 
tices’ salvation,” says Carl Dvorak, vice 
president at Epic Systems. 

Ultimately, insurers and employers, 
who stand to benefit most from these cost- 
saving tools, may foot much of the doctors’ 
bill. Already, ppMs are helping to subsidize 
some of the $100-to-$200 monthly cost for 
the handheld systems. General Motors has 
struck a deal with Medscape to get its med- 
ical-record software into the hands of its 
employees’ doctors. Pharmaceutical giants 
like Aventis, Eli Lilly and Johnson & John- 
son are investing in the technology, which 
they view asa valuable new marketing tool. 

This summer a new outfit called Med- 
Unite will try to close the loop. Formed by 
large insurers, including Aetna, Cigna and 
Oxford, that didn’t like the idea of WebMD 
coming between them and their core cus- 
tomers, MedUnite will try to offer intelli- 
gent connectivity to doctors and HMOs in 
order to speed claims, referrals and eligi- 
bility checks—and to cut costs. “Who better 
to work out the relationship with HMos 
than the HMOs themselves?” asks Dave 
Cox, MedUnite’s cEo. 

Most physicians have a quick answer: 
almost anybody else. Given managed 
care’s sorry record, it’s easy to see how doc- 
tors might be just a bit skeptical. While the 
administrative savings could be big for 


HMOs, they still earn 10% to 30% of their | 


profits from the float—the interest on hold- 
ing onto their premiums for an extra 30 to 
90 days. At the same time, industry coali- 
tions like MedUnite often collapse. 

That’s what WebMD is counting on. 
Over the past year, the poster boy of 


CHECKUP: At a family clinic in 





Kokomo, Ind., Dr. Ronald Maus accesses charts, lab tests and 





medications on a system from McKesson HBOC. Unfortunately, few offices are so equipped 


e-Health’s promise and initial failure has 
finally found a way to get an appointment 
with the doctor. As part of its massive buy- 
ing binge—some 20 companies in 14 
months—WebMD purchased two of the 
old-line health-care technology players it 
was out to destroy: Medical Manager, a 
leading practice-management system that 
does basic billing and scheduling for 
185,000 physicians, and Envoy, an old 
electronic-claims clearinghouse. 

WebMD ceo and chairman Martin 


Wygod, a grizzled, respected veteran of the | 


health-care industry who founded Medco, 
the first PBM, might be the company’s most 
important asset. With Jeff Arnold and Jim 
Clark gone, Wygod has brought in some 
much needed adult supervision, dumped 
non-core assets, cut back costly marketing 
agreements and glitzy content deals, and 
stitched up a bleeding balance sheet. 

“It’s theirs to mess up,” says Larry 
Feinberg, health-care hedge-fund manag- 
er at Oracle Partners. WebMD lost $246 


JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED? 


‘WebMD Allscripts Med 
Elmwood Park, N.J. Libertyville, Ill. Hillsboro, Ore. 
Sales: $517 million Sales: $55 million Sales: $48 million 
52-week high: $26.19 52-week high: $41.50 52-week high: $16 
4/12/01 close: $7.59 4/12/01 close: $5.03 4/12/01 close: $1.47 
Provides consumer Offers physicians Runs Web health 
health information on the Net —_ handheld clinical systems— portal. Sells electronic 
and administrative services for —_ for e-prescribing, drug refer- medical-records software 
doctors. Will soon unveil a ence, dictation and creating and provides online, con- 
portable prescribing unit bills for reimbursement tinuing medical education 


million last year, despite more than dou- 
bling revenues, to $517 million. But the 
loss was smaller than anticipated, and it 
expects to turn a profit later this year. 
To compete with Allscripts and other 
e-scription players, Wygod is racing to roll 
out his own portable platform. He just 
inked a deal to be the primary content 
provider for Microsoft's MSN service. 

On the administrative side, some 30% 
of doctors’ claims leave the office with er- 
rors, and nearly 15% get lost, costing physi- 
cians $35,000 to $100,000 in unpaid claims 
each year. Only about 40% of doctors’ 
claims are transmitted electronically to- 
day, and most of those move through a 
clumsy, relatively archaic electronic data 
interchange that doesn’t have much built- 
in intelligence. Still, automating claims 
processing isn’t exactly a gold mine. It 
yields WebMD just pennies a pop. 

WebMD’s strategy might ultimately 
force a consolidation within the industry. 
Most e-scription start-ups, once flush 
with venture capital, are on the block, 
looking to be acquired or to align with big- 
ger fish that can offer womb-to-tomb IT 
solutions. IBM’s new venture will proba- 
bly be a buyer, and Allscripts already has 
a deal with IDX, whose own back-office, 
practice-management system is used by 
more than 100,00 doctors. “This whole in- 
dustry is so fragmented,” says Wygod. “In 
order to make it more efficient, you can’t 
have so many different players.” Wygod 
just has to hope that when the paper chase 
is all over, it’s WebMD that has a clean bill 


of health. sl 
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bodies. Yoga makes me feel better, they 
say. Maybe it can cure what ails me. 

Oprah Winfrey, arbiter of moral and 
literary betterment for millions of Ameri- 
can women, devoted a whole show to the 
benefits of yoga earlier this month, with 
guest appearances by Turlington and stud- 
muffin guru Rodney Yee. Testimonials 
from everyday yogis and yoginis clogged 
the hour: I lost weight; I quit smoking; I 
conquered my fear of flying; I can sleep 
again; it saved my marriage; it improved 
my daughter's grades and attitude. “We are 
more centered as a team,” declared the E] 
Monte Firefighters of Los Altos Hills, Calif. 

Sounds great. Namaste, as your instruc- 
tor says at the end of a session: the divine in 
me bows to the divine in you. But let’s up the 
ante a bit. Is yoga more than the power of 
positive breathing? Can it, say, cure cancer? 
Fend off heart attacks? Rejuvenate post- 
menopausal women? Just as important for 
yoga’s application by mainstream doctors, 
can its presumed benefits be measured by 
conventional medical standards? Is yoga, in 
other words, a science? 

By even asking the question, we pro- 
voke a clash of two powerful cultures, two 
very different ways of looking at the world. 
The Indian tradition develops metaphors 
and ways of describing the body (life 
forces, energy centers) as it is experienced, 
from the inside out. The Western tradition 


looks at the body from the outside in, peel- | 
ing it back one layer at a time, believing | 


only what it can see, measure and prove in 
randomized, double-blind tests. The East 
treats the person; the West treats the dis- 
ease. “Our system of medicine is very frag- 


mented,” says Dr. Carrie Demers, who | 


runs the Center for Health and Healing at 
the Himalayan International Institute of 
Yoga Science and Philosophy of the USA in 
Honesdale, Pa. “We send you to different 
specialists to look at different parts of you. 
Yoga is more holistic; it’s interested in the 
integration of body, breath and mind.” 

The few controlled studies that have 
been done offer cause for hope. A 1990 
study of patients who had coronary heart 
disease indicated that a regimen of aerobic 
exercise and stress reduction, including 
yoga, combined with a low-fat vegetarian 
diet, stabilized and in some cases reversed 
arterial blockage. The author Dr. Dean Or- 
nish is in the midst of a study involving 
men with prostate cancer. Can diet, yoga 
and meditation affect the progress of this 
disease? So far, Ornish will say only that 
the data are encouraging. 








-CRroOwW 
non, co-founder of 


To the skeptic, all evidence is anecdo- 
tal. But some anecdotes are more than en- 
couraging; they are inspiring. Consider 
Sue Cohen, 54, an accountant, breast- 
cancer survivor and five-year yoga student 
at the Unity Woods studio in Bethesda, 
Md. “After my cancer surgery,” Cohen 
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says, “I thought I might never lift my arm 
again. Then here I am one day, standing on 
my head, leaning most of my 125-Ib. body 
weight on that arm I thought I'd never be 
able to use again. Chemotherapy, surgery 
and some medications can rob you of men- 
tal acuity, but yoga helps compensate for 





the loss. It impels you to do things you nev- 
er thought you were capable of doing.” 

A series of exercises as old as the 
Sphinx could prove to be the medical mir- 
acle of tomorrow—or just wishful thinking 
from the millions who have embraced yoga 
in a bit more than a generation. 








Yoga was little known in the U.S.—per- 
haps only as an enthusiasm of Allen Gins- 
berg, Jack Kerouac and other icons of the 
Beat Generation—when the Beatles and 
Mia Farrow journeyed to India to sit at the 
feet of the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi in 1968. 
Since then, yoga has endured more evolu- 


| 


tions of popular consciousness than a 
morphing movie monster. First it signaled 
spiritual cleansing and rebirth, a nontoxic 


| way to get high. Then it was seen as a kind 





of preventive medicine that helped manage 
and reduce stress. “The third wave was the 
fitness wave,” says Richard Faulds, presi- 
dent of the Kripalu Center for Yoga and 
Health in Lenox, Mass. “And that’s about 
strength and flexibility and endurance.” 

At each stage, the most persuasive ad- 
vocates were movie idols and rock stars— 
salesmen, by example, of countless beguil- 
ing or corrosive fashions. If they could make 
cocaine and tattoos fashionable, perhaps 
they could goad the masses toward physical 
and spiritual enlightenment. Today yoga is 
practiced by so many stars with whom audi- 
ences are on a first-name basis—Madonna, 
Julia, Meg, Ricky, Michelle, Gwyneth, 
Sting—that it would be shorter work to list 
the actors who don’t assume the asana. 
(James Gandolfini? We’re just guessing.) 

David Duchovny practices Kundalini 
yoga; Julia Louis-Dreyfuss prefers Ashtanga. 


| Sabrina the Teenage Witch stars Melissa 





Joan Hart and Soleil Moon Frye throw yoga 
parties. Jane Fonda cut out aerobics for it; 
Angelina Jolie buffed up for Tomb Raider 
with it. The newly clean Charlie Sheen used 
yoga and dieting to shed 30 Ibs. Add at least 
two Sex in the City vamps, Sarah Jessica 
Parker and Kristin Davis. All three Dixie 
Chicks. Sports stars from basketball legend 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar to Yankee pitcher 
Orlando (El Duque) Hernandez are devo- 
tees. And speaking of athletes, who showed 
up the other day at Turlington’s lower Man- 


| hattan haunt, the Jivamukti Yoga Center? 


Monica Lewinsky. 

Where there’s a yoga blitz, there must be 
yoga biz. To dress for a class, you need only 
some old, loose-fitting clothes—and since 
you perform barefoot, no fancy footwear. 
Yet Nike and J.Crew have developed exer- 
cise apparel, as has Turlington. For those 
who prefer stay-at-home yoga, the video- 
store racks groan with hot, moving tapes. 
The Living Yoga series of instructional 
videos taught by Yee and Patricia Walden 
occupies five of the top eight slots on 
Amazon’s VHS best-seller list. “Vogue and 
Self are putting out the message of yoginis as 
buff and perfect,” says Walden. “If you start 
doing yoga for those reasons, fine. Most 
people get beyond that and see that it’s 
much, much more.” By embodying the 
grace and strength of their system, Yee and 
Walden are its most charismatic proselytiz- 
ers—new luminaries in the yoga firmament. 
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The power of 


“Madonna found it first, 
and I’m following in the foot- 
steps of the stars,” groans Minneapolis attor- 
ney Patricia Bloodgood. “But I don’t think 
you should reject something just because it’s 
trendy.” Bloodgood had the bright idea to 
commandeer part of the lobby in the office 
building where she works for a Monday- 
evening yoga class. Yoginis can spend a 
weekend at (or devote their lives to) such re- 
treats as Kripalu, where each year 20,000 
visitors take part in programs ranging from 
“The Science of Pranayama and Bandha” to 
African-drum workshops and singles week- 
ends. In L.A. they can mingle with the glam- 
ourati at Maha Yoga (where students bend to 
the strains of the Beatles’ Baby You're a Rich 
Man) or Golden Bridge (where celebrity 
moms take prenatal yoga classes). 

Yoga is where you find it and how you 
want it, from Big Time to small town. In the 
Texas town of Odessa, Therese Archer's 
Body & Soul Center for Well-Being has 15 
dedicated students, including an 18-wheel- 
er diesel mechanic who drives 50 miles 
from Andrews, Texas, to attend classes. “He 
is very West Texas,” Archer says, “and I 
thought he would flip when he saw what we 
did.” Yet in eight months the mechanic has 
sweated his way up from beginning to ad- 
vanced work. At the 8 Count exercise studio 
in Monticello, Ga., Suzanne McGinnis runs 
a “yoga cardio class” that mixes postures 
with push-ups, all to the disco beat of tunes 


_Is It Hot Yoga 
Or Just Balmy? 


he parking lot outside my health club is, as 

always, dog eat dog, and by the time | find 

a spot, I'm sure I've lost out on prime 

classroom positioning. | may end up next 
to the Grunter, which would, | have to say, harsh 
my mellow. But in the spirit of the yogic 
tradition | choose not to view my exasperated 
state as a negative thing. Instead, | 
congratulate myself for my good judgment in 
getting to this yoga class on a Sunday morning 
at the godless hour of 9:15. 

lama conscientious but 
nondenominational exerciser, and coming to 
Bikram (a.k.a. “Hot”) Yoga began more as a 
scheduling convenience than devotion to its 
unvarying regimen of 26 poses (asanas), each 
performed twice and held for what can seem 
like forever over the course of the nearly two- 
hour class. 

Yoga comes in almost as many guises as 
there are yoga instructors, but most classes 
build on the same basic foundation of poses 
performed sitting, standing and lying down. 
Although some, like the Sun Salutation, consist 
of a progression of steps, more often the goal is 
to work gradually toward a single ideal shape: 
the bow, the triangle, the cobra. My needs are 
simple: | want supervised, intensive stretching, 
and every yoga class I've ever attended offers 
at least that. 

The truth is, | hated this Bikram class when 
| started. At first | returned only because | was 
desperate—the victim of a muscle-kinking bout 
of business travel (cramped airline seats and 
strange beds). Our teacher, Leah Weisman, 
seemed to talk incessantly. The room was 
always full, from 30 to 50 people. And the 
space was intentionally overheated. 
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BACK BEND 
Inhale, stretching 
your arms up over 

your head and 
arching your back, 
keeping legs and 
buttocks firm and 
feet planted firmly 

on the ground 
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STRETCHING THINGS: For the rest of the day, 
standing straight is a relief, not a discipline 


True Hot Yoga requires a room | 
temperature as high as 105°F, supposedly so 
muscles warm up quickly and stretch more 
easily. This gym’s drafty old studio achieves 
only Balmy Yoga—about 81°F—which is just as 
well. I've experienced optimal Bikram 
temperatures just once, and frankly, that's 
way too much bodily fluid shared and dripped 
and flicked around among a bunch of people 
who know one another in anything less than a 
biblical fashion. 

But the thing | hated most about the class 
was that at the very end, while everyone was 
resting for a few minutes in the stillness of 
Shavasana, the corpse pose (designed to quiet 
the mind), Leah broke into song. Classroom 





THE SUN SALUTATION Often used as a warm-up, this series of poses— 


FORWARD BEND LUNGE 
Exhale, stretching Inhale and hold your 
forward and breath while 
downward, bringing reaching your left leg 
your hands flat to back to rest on the 
the floor beside ball of your foot and 
your feet and your tucking your right 
head to your knee under your 
knees chest 
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PLANK STICK 
Still holding your Exhale, lowering your 
breath, reach your legs, hips and 
right leg back, chest—as one unit— 
holding both legs to within a few 
straight and inches of the floor 
tightening your 
abdominals 








BWA 4O4s UBWYES THe 


" scuttlebutt is that she has been known to sing 


On a Clear Day, You Can See Forever, but I've 
only heard her sing verses from New Age-y folk 
tunes that mention planets spinning around the 


_sun and the Earth Mother calling her children 


home. 
Why torture myself so? Simple: love 


triumphs over hate. As it turns out, Leah is an 
_excellent teacher. Week after week she goes 


through the same routine without ever falling 
into autopilot. She is very “present in the 
moment,” as she might describe it. Leah 
offers cautions about overexertion, 
suggestions on how to do each pose at various 


levels of challenge, and great good humor. 


Last week she talked about a meditation 

seminar she had attended and called the 

impromptu lecture her “sermon on the mat.” 
As a gasping heater blows lukewarm air 





in and releasing the inner muscles of the pelvis. Heats and invigorates the body 


around the room, she intersperses practical 
instruction (“Pull up your quads as you pull 
down your hamstrings”) with abstract concepts 
(“Remember, you're burning new neurological 
pathways”) that | take or leave, depending on 
my mood. 

Leah wanders among the students, 
propelling the class forward even as she stops 
to adjust an arm angle here or perform a 
thyroid-massaging chin tuck there. She urges 
noncompetition, with oneself (“However you do 
the posture today is how you should do the 
posture”) and with others (“How can you 
compare yourself to your neighbor? You don't 


focus back to the pose I’m attempting. Where is 
my center of balance? Can | feel my spine 
stretch if | imagine my head and tailbone 
pulling in opposite directions? How does my 
alignment shift when I turn my foot three 
degrees to the right? — 

Some people criticize Bikram for being too 
arduous, but as with all yoga, much of the : 
responsibility falls to the individual. | welcome 
this opportunity to eschew faster, higher and 
stronger in favor of deeper. In this regard, the 
simplicity of Bikram’s poses is one more way 
to avoid being distracted from myself. 

To spend this much time slowly and gently 
stretching is a luxury that | enjoy nowhere 
else in my life. At the end of the class, after 
Leah has thanked us for letting her teach and 
told us to congratulate ourselves for getting 
up so early, | feel calm and loose and 
energized. Muscle kinks have dissipated. | 
feel more powerful, and for the rest of the day 
standing straight is a relief rather than a 


As for the singing, | still wouldn't mind 
complete silence in those final minutes of rest, 
but I'm starting to see it as Leah's goodwilled 
send-off into the day. And every week I find 
myself eternally grateful that at the very least, 
Leah can carry a tune. —By Lise Funderburg 





performed in one flowing movement—is an easy way to build strength and flexibility 
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like Leo Sayer’s You Make Me Feel Like 
Dancin’. As yoga classes go, this is not an ar- 
duous one, but the students don’t know 
that. They grunt and groan exultantly with 
each stretch, and are happy to relax when 
McGinnis stops to check her teaching aids: 
torn-out magazine pages and The Complete 
Idiot's Guide to Yoga. 

So yoga can be fun or be made fun of; it 
can help you look marvelous or feel mar- 
velous. These aspects are not insignificant. 
They demonstrate the roots yoga has dug 
into America’s cultural soil-deep enough 
for open-minded researchers to consider 
how it might bloom into a therapy to treat or 
prevent disease, 


THE SENSIBLE PRACTICE OF YOGA DOES MORE 
than slap a Happy Face on your cerebrum. It 
can also massage the lymph system, says Dr. 
Mehmet Oz, a cardiac surgeon at New York 
Presbyterian Hospital in Manhattan. Lymph 
is the body’s dirty dishwater; a network of 
lymphatic vessels and storage sacs crisscross 
over the entire body, in parallel with the 
blood supply, carrying a fluid composed of 
infection-fighting white blood cells and the 
waste products of cellular activity. Exercise 
in general activates the flow of lymph 
through the body, speeding up the filtering 
process; but yoga in particular promotes the 
draining of the lymph. Certain yoga poses 
stretch muscles that from animal studies are 
known to stimulate the lymph system. Re- 
searchers have documented the increased 
lymph flow when dogs’ paws are stretched in 














COBRA DOWNWARD DOG LUNGE FORWARD BEND ARCHING BACK MOUNTAIN 
Lower your hips, Tuck toes under and Lift your head and Exhale and bend Inhale and Exhale, returning 
point your feet and exhale, lifting inhale, bringing your forward, bringing straighten your back, your hands to the 
inhale, lifting your buttocks and right foot forward your left leg up to bringing your arms prayer pose. Repeat 
chest toward the bringing your body between your hands meet the right, and above your head. the entire sequence, 
sky, with elbows into an inverted V. dropping your head Look up and arch this time stepping 
slightly bent and Press your heels to your knees your back while back with the 
pressed into your down remaining rooted to opposite leg 
ribs the ground 
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a position similar to the yoga “downward- | 


facing dog.” 

Yoga relaxes you and, by relaxing, heals. 
At least that’s the theory. “The autonomic 
nervous system,” explains Kripalu’s Faulds, 
“is divided into the sympathetic system, 
which is often identified with the fight-or- 
flight response, and the parasympathetic, 
which is identified with what’s been called 
the Relaxation Response. When you do 
yoga—the deep breathing, the stretching, 
the movements that release muscle tension, 
the relaxed focus on 
being present in 
your body—you ini- 
tiate a process that 
turns the fight-or- 
flight system off and 
the Relaxation Re- 
sponse on. That has 
a dramatic effect on 
the body. The heart- 
beat slows, respira- 
tion decreases, blood 
pressure decreases. 
The body seizes 
this chance to turn 
on the _ healing 
mechanisms.” 

But the process 
isn’t automatic. Es- 
pecially in their first 
sessions, yoga stu- 
dents may have 
trouble suppressing 
those competitive 
beta waves. We 
want to better our- 
selves, but also to do 


better than others; we force ourselves into | 


the gym-rat race. “Genuine Hatha yoga is a 


balance of trying and relaxing,” says Dr. | 


Timothy McCall, an internist and the au- 
thor of Examining Your Doctor: A Patient’s 
Guide to Avoiding Harmful Medical Care. 
“But a lot of gym yoga is about who can do 
this really difficult contortion to display to 
everyone else in the class.” The workout 
warriors have to realize that yoga is more an 
Athenian endeavor than a Spartan one. 
You don’t win by punishing your body. You 
convince it, seduce it, talk it down from the 
ledge of ambition and anxiety. Yoga is not 
a struggle but a surrender. 

It may take a while for the enlighten- 
ment bulb to switch on—for you to get the 
truth of the yoga maxim that what you can do 
is what you should do. But when it happens, 
it’s an epiphany, like suddenly knowing, in 
your bones and your dreams, the foreign lan- 
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guage you've been studying for months. In 
yoga, this is your mind-body language. 

In daily life, that gym-rat pressure is even 
more intense: our jobs, our marriages, our 
lives are at stake. Says McCall: “We know 
that a high percentage of the maladies that 
people suffer from have at least some com- 
ponent of stress in them, if they're not 
overtly caused by stress. Stress causes a rise 
of blood pressure, the release of cate- 
cholamines [neurotransmitters and hor- 
mones that regulate many of the body’s 








TWO BOATS POSE 
Gannon and Turlington demonstrate contact 
yoga, in which partners generate new energy 

from the union of two beings 


y, 


metabolic processes]. We know that when 
catecholamine levels are high, there tends to 
be more platelet aggregation, which makes 
a heart attack more likely.” So instead of a 
drug, say devotees, prescribe yoga. “All the 
drugs we give people have side effects,” Mc- 
Call says. “Well, yoga has side effects too: bet- 
ter strength, better balance, peace of mind, 
stronger bones, cardiovascular conditioning, 
lots of stuff. Here is a natural health system 
that, once you learn the basics, you can do at 
home for free with very little equipment and 
that could help you avoid expensive, invasive 
surgical and pharmacological interventions. I 
think this is going to be a big thing.” 

McCall, it should be said, is a true be- 


1 Releases tension in the back, neck and shoulders 










liever who teaches at the B.K.S. Iyengar 
Yoga Center in Boston. But more main- 
stream physicians seem ready to agree. At 
New York Presbyterian, all heart patients 
undergoing cardiac procedures are offered 
massages and yoga during recovery. At 
Cedars Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles, 
cardiac doctors suggest that their patients 
enroll in the hospital’s Preventive and Reha- 
bilitative Cardiac Center, which offers yoga, 
among other therapies. “While we haven't 
tested yoga as a stand-alone therapy,” says 
Dr. Noel Bairey 
Merz, the center’s 
director, patients 
opting for yoga do 
show “tremendous 
benefits.” These in- 
clude lower choles- 
terol levels and 
blood pressure, in- 
creased cardiovascu- 
lar circulation and, 
as the Ornish study 
showed, reversal of 
artery blockage in 
some cases, 

Yoga may help 
post-menopausal 
women. Practition- 
ers at Boston’s Mind- 
Body Institute have 
incorporated _for- 
ward-bending poses 
that massage the or- 
gans in the neuro- 
endocrine axis (the 
line of glands that 
include the  pitu- 
itary, hypothalamus, thyroid and adrenals) 
to bring into balance whatever hormones 
are askew, thus alleviating the insomnia and 
mood swings that often accompany meno- 
pause. The program is not recommended as 
a substitute for hormone-replacement ther- 
apy, only as an adjunct. 

Some physicians wonder why it would 
be tried at all. “Theoretically, if you pressed 
hard enough on the thyroid, you possibly 
could affect secretion,” says Dr. Yank 
Coble, an endocrinologist at the University 
of Florida. “But it’s pretty rare. And the 
adrenal glands are carefully protected 
above the kidneys deep inside the body. To 
my knowledge, there is no evidence that 
you can manipulate the adrenals with body 
positions. That'd be a new one.” 

In 1998 Dr. Ralph Schumacher, of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine, and Marian Garfinkel, a yoga teacher, 
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EASTERN VIEW 


CROWN CHAKRA 
Intuition, spirituality 


BROW CHAKRA BRAIN 
_ Senses, intuition, Triggers relaxation 
telepathy, meditation response 


THROAT CHAKRA 
The ether, self-expression, 


energy, endurance May signal glands _ 
: to secrete fewer 
metabolic hormones 
HEART CHAKRA HEART , 
Air, compassion, love Strengthens circulatory ; 


of others system, lowers blood 


pressure 


LUNGS 
NAVEL CHAKRA Improves deep breathing 
Fire, personal power, aid 
storage of the life force arias 

May deactivate stress 


response by : 
suppressing adrenalin 
SACRAL CHAKRA—— 


Water, sexual energy KIDNEYS 


Enhances drainage 
of waste from rohet 
system 


| ROOT CHAK ; 
j Earth, the lower REPRODUCTIVE 
ORGANS 

May influence secretion 
of sex hormones 


MUSCULATURE 
May improve muscle 
tone and prevent injury 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
Breathing exercises have been 
shown to decrease blood 
pressure and lower levels of 
stress hormones. Stretching 
the body through various poses 
promotes better drainage of 
the lymphatic vessels, the 
body's waste-removal system. 
Holding postures may build 


THE MYSTICAL 


Enlightenment and good health 


physical well-being and pro- 
tects delicate joints against 
injury. 





WESTERN VIEW 


PITUITARY GLAND 


THYROID GLAND 


NOoUvEASOTT 


muscle tone, which enhances 
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published a brief paper on carpal tunnel 
syndrome in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The eight-week 
study determined that “a yoga-based 
regimen was more effective than wrist 
splinting or no treatment in relieving 
some symptoms and signs of carpal 
tunnel syndrome.” Letters to JAMA chal- 
lenged the study’s methodology. The au- 
thors replied that it was a preliminary in- 
vestigation to determine if further 
research was merited. They said it was. 

The most cited study around—Or- 
nish’s in 1990—tested 94 patients with 
igs arg documented coronary 

eart disease, of whom 53 were pre- 
aoe yoga, group support and a vege- 
tarian diet extremely low in fat—only 10% 
of total daily calories (most Americans 
consume 35% in fat; the American Heart 
Association recommends 30%). Choles- 
terol changes among the experimental 
group were about the same as if they had 
taken cholesterol-lowering drugs. After a 
year in the program, patients in this group 
showed “significant overall regression of 
coronary atherosclerosis as measured 
by quantitative coronary arteriography.” 
Those in the control group “showed sig- 
nificant overall progression of coronary 
atherosclerosis.” The findings were well 
received but open to a major challenge: 
that the severe diet, rather than yoga, may 
have been the crucial factor. 

In 1998 Ornish published a new 
study, in the American Journal of Cardiol- 
ogy, stating that 80% of the 194 patients in 
the experimental group were able to avoid 
bypass or angioplasty by adhering to 
lifestyle changes, including yoga. He also 
argued that lifestyle interventions would 
save money—that the average cost per pa- 
tient in the experimental group was about 
$18,000, whereas the cost per patient in 
the control group was more than $47,000. 
And this time, Ornish says, he is con- 
vinced that “adherence to the yoga and 
meditation program was as strongly cor- 
related with the changes in the amount of 
blockage as was the adherence to diet.” 

Ornish hoped for more than the re- 
spect of his peers: he wanted action. “I 
used to think good science was enough to 
change medical practice,” he says, “but I 
was naive. Most doctors still aren’t pre- 
scribing yoga and meditation. We've 
shown that heart disease can be re- 
versed. Yet doctors are still performing 
surgery; insurance companies are paying 
for medication—and they're not paying 
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for diet and lifestyle-change education.” 
(Medicare, however, recently agreed to pay 
for 1,800 patients taking Ornish’s program 
for reversing heart disease.) 

Why have so few studies tested the effi- 
cacy of yoga? For lots of reasons. Those sym- 
pathetic to yoga think the benefits are proved 
by millenniums of empirical evidence in In- 
dia; those who are suspicious think it can’t be 
proved. (Says Coble: “There seem to be no 
data to substantiate the argument 
that yoga can heal.”) Further, its 
effects on the body and mind are 
so complex and pervasive that it 
would be nearly impossible to 
certify any specific changes in the 
body to yoga. The double-blind 
test, beloved of traditional re- 
searchers, is impossible when 
one group in a study is practicing 
healthy yoga; what is the control 
group to practice—bad yoga? Fi- 
nally, the traditional funders of 
studies, the pharmaceutical gi- 
ants, see no financial payoff in 
validating yoga: no patentable 
therapies, no pills. (Ornish’s 
prostate-cancer study was fund- 
ed by private organizations, in- 
cluding the Michael Milken 
Foundation.) 


AT THE HEART OF THE WESTERN 
medical establishment’s skepti- 
cism of yoga is a profound hubris: 
the belief that what we have been 
able to prove so far is all that is 
true. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, doctors and researchers 
surely looked back at the begin- 
ning of the 19th and smiled at 
how primitive “medical science” 
had been. A century from now, 
we may look back at today’s body of lore 
with the same condescension. 

“In modern medicine, we're actually do- 


- 


ing a lot more guesswork than we let on,” | 


says Demers. “We want to say we under- 
stand everything. We don’t understand half of 
it. It’s scary how clueless we are.” Desperate 
patients consult half a dozen specialists and 
get half a dozen conflicting opinions. “Well, 
of course,” Dr. Toby Brown, a Manassas, Va., 
radiologist says impatiently, “it’s not as if 
medicine is a science.” Hence the appeal of 
alternative medicine: aromatherapy, home- 





To hear more of what Christy 
meee §=Turlington has to say about yoga, 
go to time.com/health 








opathy, ginkgo biloba. Proponents may be 
crusading scientists or snake-oil salesmen, 
but either way, their pitch falls on eager ears: 
each year Americans spend some $27 billion 
on so-called complementary medicine. “One 
lesson of the alternative health-care move- 
ment,” McCall warns, “is that the publicis not 
going to wait for doctors to get it together.” 
Late last month the National Institutes of 
Health held the first major conference on 


CROW POSE 
Gannon strikes a posture designed to 
improve physical and mental balance and 
promote tranquillity 


mind-body research. “There is a major reason 
that many in biomedicine reject mind-body 
research: it is the pervasive sound of the pop- 
ularizers,” noted Dr. Robert Rose, executive 
director at the MacArthur Foundation’s Ini- 
tiative on mind, brain, body and health re- 
search. “The loudest voices, the most pas- 
sionate and articulate spokespersons for the 
power of the mind to heal come not from the 
research community but from the growing 
number of gurus... the hawkers on TV for al- 
ternative treatments, herbs, homeopathy, 


BOW _ Strengthens the back and opens the chest, heart and lungs 








handbooks.” Rose distinguished the nos- 
trum pushers from those seeking to bring 
yoga and science together. “Thousands of re- 
search studies have shown that in the practice 
of yoga a person can learn to control such 
physiologic parameters as blood pressure, 
heart rate, respiratory function, metabolic 
rate, skin resistance, brain waves and body 
temperature, among other body functions.” 
Critics are quick to note that few of those 
studies were published in lead- 
ing science journals. 


TWO ODDITIES ATTEND YOGA’S 
vogue. One is that America has 
the fittest people in the world, 
and the most obese. Yoga, typi- 
cally, is practiced by the fit. Ex- 
ercise, the care and feeding of 
body and possibly mind, is their 
second career. The folks in ur- 
gent need of yoga are the ones 
who are at the fast-food counter 
getting their fries supersize; who 
would rather take a pill than de- 
vote a dozen hours a week to 
yoga; for whom meditation is 
staring glassily at six hours of 
football each Sunday; and who 
might go under the surgeon's 
knife more readily than they 
would ingest anything more In- 
dian than tandoori chicken. 

Here’s another peculiarity: 
this ritual of relaxation is cresting 
atacultural moment when noise 
and agitation are everywhere. 
We work longer hours, with TVs 
and portable radios blaring as 
the sound track for frantic wage 
slaves. If a teen isn’t trussed to 
his headphones or plugged into 
a chat room, it’s because his cell 
phone has just beeped. America is running 
in place, in the spa or at work. And after Let- 
terman and Clinton, nobody takes the world 
seriously; everything is up for laughs. 

In this modern maelstrom, yoga’s ten- 
dency to stasis and silence seems at first in- 
sane, then inspired. The notion of bodies at 
rest becoming souls at peace is reactionary, 
radical and liberating. If it cures nagging 
backache, swell. But isn’t it bliss just to sit 
this one out, to freeze-frame the frenzy, to say 
no to all that and om to what may be beyond 
it, or within ourselves? —Reported by Deborah 
Fowler/Odessa, Lise Funderburg/Philadelphia, 
Marc Hequet/Minneapolis, Alice Park/New York, 
Anne Moffett/Washington, and Jeffrey Ressner 
and Stacie Stukin/Los Angeles 
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MASSEY—ZUMA FOR TIME 
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Strengthens legs and enhances flexibility of the hips 


per’s Guide 


There are eight major schools of yoga, from Bhakti, which is mostly about prayer and mantra chanting, 
to Tantra, which is largely about sex. Most yoga studios and fitness centers in America teach some type of 
Hatha yoga, the yoga of activity. Hatha comes in hundreds of different flavors—each emphasizing 
different body postures and breathing techniques. These are some of the most popular: 


lyengar 
A good place for beginners to start, 
lyengar concentrates on carefully 
aligning the body, using straps, 
blocks and pillows to help students 
who lack flexibility. Useful for phys- 
ical therapy because it focuses on 
the movement of the joints. 





INCENSE: To perfume the air 


Kripalu 


Sometimes called the yoga of 
consciousness. Students learn to 
focus on their physical and psy- 
chological reaction to various pos- 
tures. There are three stages: 
learning the poses, holding the 
poses and combining them into a 
kind of meditation in motion. 


Kundalini 


Also appropriate for beginners. 
Practice involves the classic 
stretching postures and breathing 
exercises, coordinated with 
chanting and meditation to 
stimulate the release of so-called 
Kundalini energy. 


Viniyoga 


This is the most highly cus- 
tomized form of yoga. Viniyoga 
teachers cater stretching pos- 
tures to individual student 
needs and abilities. Function is 
stressed over form, with an 
emphasis on integrating 
the flow of the 
breath with the 
movement of 
the spine. 


MODERATELY DIFFICULT 


|) Sivananda 

One of the world’s largest schools 
of yoga, Sivananda calls for the 
rigorous application of yoga pos- 
tures, breathing exercises, relax- 
ation, vegetarian diet and study of 
scriptures. May require lifestyle 
changes. 
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STATUE OF 
BUDDHA: The 
embodiment of 
enlightment, 
demonstrating 
the lotus 
pose 








CORBIS 


ARCHIVO ICONGRAFICO, SA 





YOGA MATS: Unfurled on the floor, they make posing less painful 





@@ Ashtanga (Power Yoga) 


For those looking for a serious 
workout. Students jump from one 
pose to another to build strength, 
stamina and flexibility—all the 
while practicing breath control. 
Best for athletes and dancers. 


@ Jivamukti 


A variation on Ashtanga with an 
emphasis on spiritual training, in- 
cluding chanting, meditation and 
readings. Currently popular with 
celebrity devotees, including 
Madonna and Christy Turlington. 


@ Bikram or 
Choudhu 
(Hot Yoga 


or more, students are 

led through 26 pos- 
tures “scientifically” 
designed to stretch 
muscles and tendons 


heat warms the 
muscles, helping them 
stretch farther. One of 
the newest variations, 
this one is not for the 
faint of heart. 





Hot and sweaty. With the 
thermostat set to 100°F 





in a certain order. The 


To find a class near you ... 


Whether you are looking for a 
teacher in your neighborhood or a 
place to take classes when you 
are on the road, the best way to 
find the yoga center nearest you 
is to go online. Here are some 
particularly useful websites: 


YOGAJOURNAL.COM 


| The Yoga Journal's website 


provides a detailed directory-and- 
source guide 


YOGASITE.COM 
Offers a state-by-state listing of 
yoga teachers 


YOGAFINDER.COM 

Their handy search engine can 
locate sites by state or by 
instructor's name 


YOGADIRECTORY.COM 
Includes links to the websites of 
hundreds of teachers, centers 
and retreats 


MANDALA: Symbol of the universe 
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Who Will Live Longest? 


The fatter man is at high risk for lots of diseases, but | 
stem cells in his flab may have lifesaving potential 


ERE’S A MEDICAL POP QUIZ: FRICKAND | bone, muscle and cartilage cells—a sign | 


Frack are friends who sport matching | 


spare tires around their waists. Frick 


goes to Weight Watchers and loses 30 | 
Ibs.; Frack goes to the ice-cream parlor and | 


downs a triple banana split every day for a 
month. So who will live longer? Anybody 
with a clue about obesity knows that con- 


scientious Frick has lowered his risk of | 


heart disease, high blood pressure, dia- 
betes and stroke. Frack has done exactly 
the opposite. 

But anyone who read last week’s issue 
of the journal Tissue Engineering knows 
that Frack could someday have a big 
advantage if a new piece of research can 


be turned into a practical treatment. Ac- | 
cording to scientists at UCLA and the Uni- | 


versity of Pittsburgh, the unsightly flab 
many of us lug around is a previously un- 
suspected source of stem cells, a remark- 
ably versatile class of cells that can in 
principle be transformed into a variety of 
body tissues. Researchers already suspect 





that more ambitious tissue engineering is | 


Brain Games 


not out of the question. 

Unfortunately, these particular stem 
cells are already partly specialized, so they 
might not help Frack’s hardened arteries or 
the insulin-producing cells in his pancreas 
(though other types of stem cells might). 
But in principle, he could mine his love 
handles for cells to repair his damaged liv- 
er, to replenish blood cells lost to disease, 
to fix a damaged heart or to repair missing 
or deteriorating cartilage. And because the 
cells would be drawn from his own body, 
Frack wouldn't have to worry about having 
his immune system reject them. 

None of this means that Frack should 
be considered a role model, though. Stem- 
cell tissue replacement is half a decade off 
at least, and nobody knows what unexpect- 
ed glitches might arise to make the whole 
idea impossible. Besides, the hazards of true 
obesity are enormous. But if the research 
pans out, it may someday be as prudent to 


that stem cells found in fetuses and in the | carry a modest spare tire around your waist 


bone marrow and brains of adults might 
one day be used to repair hearts, livers 
and other organs. 

Each of these sources, however, is 
problematic. Bone marrow and the 
brain are difficult or painful to 
get to surgically. And cells from 
in-vitro embryos and aborted 
fetuses pose ethical and 
political problems. Indeed, 
President Bush is soon like- 
ly to make right-to-lifers 
happy by reimposing a ban 
on using federal funds for 
research on such tissues. 
(Another possible source of 
stem cells announced last 
week—the placentas of pregnant | 
women—avoids these problems 
but hasn’t been confirmed.) 

Fat cells, by contrast, are plentiful 
and easy to harvest—just ask anyone 
who has had liposuction. They are also 
rich in stem cells—not so surprising, in — 
retrospect, since bone marrow @ at 
develop from the same embr 
sue. Not only did the resear 
stem cells from liposuctioned h hu 
fat, they also made them grow ini 
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as it is to carry one in 
the trunk of your 
car, —By Michael « 
D. Lemonick 






































Alzheimer’s gene therapy 


RAIN SURGERY UNDER ANY CIRCUM- 
stances is a delicate matter. Combine 
it with an experimental treatment 
like gene therapy, and the complex- 
ity becomes staggering. Yet that’s what a 
group of researchers at the University of 
California at San Diego is doing in an effort 
to find new treatments for Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. At a press conference last week, Dr. 
Mark Tuszynski and his colleagues an- 
nounced they had inserted clusters of ge- 
netically modified tissue deep within the 
brain of a 60-year-old woman suffering 
from the early stages of the disease. 

The operation was the first attempt to 
do gene therapy for Alzheimer’s, and it 
took 11 hours to perform. It was designed 
primarily to determine whether the proce- 
dure is safe enough to test further. The goal 
is to bolster a group of neurons called 
cholinergic cells located at the base of the 
forebrain. These brain cells play a critical 
role in our ability to reason and process 
information, but they are just one of sev- 
eral kinds of cells that degenerate during 
the course of the disease. 

Animal studies have already shown 

that a protein called nerve growth fac- 

tor is vital to keeping cholinergic cells 
healthy. Using gene-therapy techniques, 
the San Diego team transformed samples of 
their patient’s skin cells into NGF mini- 
factories. They then implanted the modi- 
fied cells into their patient’s brain. If all 
goes well, the deterioration of the cholin- 
ergic cells could slow or even stop. 

That’s a mighty big if. No one knows 
why cholinergic cells die in Alzheimer’s 
disease, Tuszynski notes. Boosting NGF 
levels might not be enough to keep the cells 
alive. And having healthy cholinergic cells 
around might not matter when so many 
other cells in the brain are dying. Re- 
searchers are only just beginning to under- 
stand the complexities of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. A single operation can’t provide all 
the answers. —By Christine Gorman 


_ Before you dismiss my belief, 
you should hea m 


"Some say you can't be Jewish and believe in Jesus. I disagree. But before you dismiss 
my belief, you should know that my decision to embrace Jesus came only after many 
years of soul searching and study. All I ask is that you hear my story and those of 
several other remarkable Jews who have suffered greatly and now truly believe in 
Jesus." It's all in the Survivor Stories video and it's free. To order your copy of this 


important film, call 1-800-MESSIAH. Jews fxxr Jesus 





DUTCH PROTESTERS likened 
the new law to Nazi eugenics 











A License to Kill? 


Critics say a Dutch euthanasia law goes too far 


By JOHN CLOUD 





RENCH WRITER EMILE DURKHEIM NO- 

ticed a century ago that such intense- 

ly regulated environments as reli- 

gious sects and military bases had 
higher suicide rates. Which makes you 
wonder what he would say about a society 
that decides to regulate suicide—that actu- 
ally allows you to apply for it like a driver’s 
license. Would that society experience a 
spate of “contagious” suicides, as Durk- 
heim might theorize today? 

We will find out. Soon it will be possible 
in the Netherlands for doctors to inject lethal 
drugs into chronically ill people who want to 
die. No other nation has formally legalized 
euthanasia. And though mercy killings have 
not been criminally punished for years in 
the Netherlands and a few other places— 
Colombia and Switzerland among them— 
there’s something creepy about how far the 
Dutch have gone with the law. When it takes 
effect in the fall, doctors will be able to eu- 
thanize sick children as young as 12, as long 
as the kids ask and Mom and Dad agree. 

To be sure, the Netherlands hasn’t com- 
pletely become Hemlockland. Two physi- 
cians must agree that a euthanasia applicant 
suffers an unbearable, hopeless condition. 
Subsequently, each case of mercy killing will 





be reviewed by a lawyer. Something like the 
Dutch law exists in only one U.S. state, Ore- 
gon, but its Death with Dignity Act is less 
sweeping (see chart). Under its strict rules, 
doctors there signed only 96 prescriptions 
for lethal doses of medication from 1998 
through 2000. By comparison, physicians al- 
ready euthanize roughly 4,000 Dutch each 
year—and it’s not even technically legal yet. 

Not surprisingly, the regulation of a de- 
cision as wrenching as suicide creates many 
gray areas. In the Netherlands, cancer pa- 
tient Lenie Lemckert, 68, says the Dutch re- 
quirement that the patient experience un- 


HOW OREGON |S DIFFERENT 


Oregon is the only U.S. state that allows mercy killing, 
but its law is far more restrictive than the Dutch one 











d | Doctors inject the 
| lethal drugs after a 
medical review 


Patients must be 
able to swallow the 
drugs themselves 


bearable suffering is inhumane. 
“Is the fact that your situation is 
hopeless not enough?” Lemck- 
ert asks. In Oregon, because pa- 
tients must be able to swallow 
pills in order to kill themselves, 
many worry about waiting past 
the point they can ingest sub- 
stances. State officials wonder 
whether the law violates the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
by excluding those who can’t 
swallow. “And can a family 
member lift the cup to their 
lips? I don’t know,” says Dr. Ka- 
trina Hedberg of the Oregon 
health division. “Those things 
need to play out in court.” 
Mercy-killing foes feel em- 
boldened by the legal uncer- 
tainties. A psychologist must 
agree that Oregon applicants don’t suffer 
“depression causing impaired judgment,” 
but critics say that standard is vague. Dutch 
opponents also focus on the emotionally im- 
paired. “Vulnerable patients who consider 
themselves to be a burden might opt for eu- 
thanasia while in fact they would be happier 
with improved care,” says Henk Jochemsen 
of the Dutch Center for Medical Ethics. 
Polls show that the euthanasia law is 
popular in Europe, and other countries may 
follow. South Korean doctors asked for a 
similar law last week. But in the U.S., oppo- 
nents hope Attorney General John Ashcroft 
will rescind his predecessor’s ruling that the 
federal Controlled Substances Act doesn’t 
bar Oregon’s use of drugs for mercy killing. 
If he does, the case will go to court. During 
his campaign, President Bush said he would 
sign a proposed law preventing doctors from 
using drugs to intentionally kill, which 
would effectively overturn the Oregon law. 
Whatever the law, informal doctor- 
assisted suicide will occur, as it has for years. 
“{Doctors] give a bunch of drugs 
in combination with a coded 
message: Go home and do what 
you want,” says Dr. Lauren 
Shaiova, an end-of-life expert at 
Manhattan’s Beth Israel hospi- 
tal. She says that is sometimes 
the only solution for dying peo- 
ple crushed by fatigue and dark- 
ness. Says Shaiova: “What are 
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Children as young as 
| 12are eligible, but 
| parents must assent 













Patients who are 

chronically ill and 
| can't bear their 
suffering 
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Only those who 
are 18 and 
older are eligible 


Applicants must be 
terminally ill and 
have six months 

or less to live 





you going to do, just give them 
Prozac? That can fail for people 
who have everything to live for.” 
Can bureaucrats really settle 
such issues? The Dutch will 
point the way. —With reporting by 
Abi Daruvalla/Amsterdam 
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Rhonda Stelmach with her 
trusty ATV on a ranch near 
| Boerne; right, her newly 
expanded horse palace 
and covered riding ring 


TEXAS RANGE 0 


IN BUSH COUNTRY, A HERD OF WINDSHIELD RANCHERS HAS SPARKED A BOOM 


By CATHY BOOTH THOMAS KERRVILLE The most interesting breed in the area, 
~ | however, may well be Stelmach herself, a 

“H Id |” prime example of what George W. Bush 
0 on w yells Rhonda Stelmach as she guns her four- = windshield ranchers, weekend ai 

: ‘ boys more comfortable behind a steering 

wheeler up a hill on her 300-acre ranch near Boerne, Texas. Limestone wheel than atop a saddle. In the Texas of 
rocks fly as the ATV chews up the steep slope. Ahead of her, a pair of old, this would earn you certain ridicule. 
No more. One big reason is Bush himself, 
who keeps track of 200 head of cattle from 
a Chevy Suburban on his 1,600-acre spread 








: African gemsbok antelope are running. At the summit, she pauses to 
drink in the view—and the silence—while the gemsboks peer at her from 


behind a live oak. “It was their hill before, but now we all share,” she aan Canin 94 ‘ceilieal Pies. Gaakts 
says, pointing out the sable and red lechwe antelope hiding nearby. very conspicuous retreats to his faux- 
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1 IN LAVISH GETAWAYS 


cowboy haven (which has geothermal 
heating and other eco-friendly accoutre- 
ments) may draw snickers from some 
Eastern know-it-alls. But he has helped 
fuel a rush for Texas ranchland by city 
slickers more interested in recreation 
than ranching. 

Ground zero for ranch mania is the hill 
country. Since 1994, the rugged, pictur- 
esque hills west of Austin and San Antonio 
have been Texas’ hottest destination for re- 
tirees and investors alike—in large part be- 


cause of its temperate climate. Tech mil- 
lionaires from Dell, Compaq and Micro- 
soft, tobacco-settlement lawyers, oil- and 
gasmen (back in the money, thanks to the 
California energy crisis) have all snapped 
up parcels from 50 acres to 100 acres, re- 
placing ranch houses with mansions, 
throwing up 10-ft.-high fences to corral 
herds of exotic animals—and changing a 
way of life forever. There are traffic jams in 
the cowboy-cute town of Bandera these 
days, and the population in the surround- 
ing counties has grown 60% in the past 10 
years. Land values are soaring too, from 
$1,500 an acre for prize land a decade ago 
to between $4,500 and $8,000 today. “I 
make blind offers for twice what a ranch is 
worth, and I still can’t get it,” wails real es- 
tate broker Trip du Perier, who bills him- 
self as the “Texas Land Man.” “It’s nuts.” 
In Kerrville, 100 miles due west of Aus- 
tin, it’s easy to catch the fever. At Joe’s Jef- 
ferson Street Café, cell phones of Realtors 
chirp away during lunch with calls from 
buyers willing to dole out $3 million to $4 
million for hardscrabble land with little 
productive value. “Cost is not an object,” 
marvels appraiser Billy 
Snow, cutting into his S—eagoum 
chicken-fried steak. Archi- 
tectural firms such as Kerr- 
ville’s Artisan Group are 
busy building homes as big 
as country clubs with pri- 


T E xX 


ate Crawford 
‘Hil ey * (Bush's ranch) 


telope from Pakistan and barasingh deer 
from India. Veterinarians report a land- 
office business treating exotic pets. “I had 
to neuter a coatimundi once, and I didn’t 
even know what species it was,” says vet- 
erinarian Cuatro Patterson. (It’s similar to 
a raccoon.) 

Hunting is what initially attracted 
many to the hill country. Others have fond 
memories of childhood summers spent at 
the area’s two dozen-plus camps and see it 
as a nostalgic family retreat. Tom Fatjo, the 
multimillionaire founder of Waste Corp. of 
America, fell in love with the Guadalupe 
River at age 5. Now he flies in by charter jet 
from Houston to his 200-acre ranch out- 
side Kerrville and brings along his four 
kids, ages 3 to 11, to hunt, fish and swim on 
holidays. Fatjo watches over his herd of 60 
axis deer and whitetail deer from the luxu- 
ry of his truck or golf cart. “It’s clearly a 
dude ranch, not a working ranch,” he says. 
“But it has everything my family wants- 
moonlight rides, beer drinking by the 
lake.” For that kind of idyll, you can forgive 
a few problems. When Fatjo couldn't con- 
quer the seaweed in a newly created lake, 

he tried carp, then chem- 


SEAS} icals, and finally filled it 
e Dallas in with concrete. “People 
Par don’t know what pain and 


heartache it was to get to 
this point,” he says. 
With more city boys 





vate jetports. “People have . ° Houst trying to become ranchers, 
built castles, actual castles,” alli e farm agents say, lectures 
built castles, actual castles,” \ganderanns - farm agents say, lecture: 


says Kerr County’s chief 
appraiser, Fourth Coates. 
“They even change the di- 
rection of streams.” Take 
the Stelmachs, for example. 
Rhonda, a decorator, and 
her husband Leigh, an ex- 
ecutive with Dollar General 





San Antonio 





are jammed, even on work- 
days. Texas A&M Universi- 
ty, bombarded with ques- 
tions by first-time ranchers, 
just launched an Urban- 
Rancher website to teach 
the basics from septic tanks 
to wildlife feeding. “A lot of 


Store in Tennessee, bought 
their lavish ranch two years 
ago, right after it was fea- 


The hilly, picturesque counties 
around cowboy-cute Bandera 
and artsy Boerne grew by 60% 
in the 1990s. Land values 
during the same period have 


county agents are getting 
asked how many cattle they 
can raise on 10 to 20 acres. 
The answer is none. It’s too 


tured on a glossy Texas 
Farm & Ranch cover. Since 
then they have spent mil- 
lions of dollars more to expand the house 
(to 8,600 sq. ft.) and the barn (which had six 
stalls but now has 28, with a covered riding 
ring). They have already put the ranch 
back on the market—for $7.5 million, rais- 
ing a few eyebrows among the locals. 
Windshield ranchers have also been 
busy creating their own personal game 
preserves. The Army first introduced 
camels to the area in 1856, and starting in 
the 1940s the locals began importing other 
exotic animals—ibex and zebras, nilgai an- 
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at least tripled 


small,” Bob Brown, 
head of A&M’s department 
of wildlife and fisheries sciences. “They 
want fences 10 feet to 12 feet high to keep 
wildlife in—or out—but don’t understand 
that isolating a herd causes inbreeding.” 
The can-do mentality that made them 
successful businessmen, in fact, may be 
making them rotten ranchers. “All the time 
I hear they want to restore to the native 
habitat with buffalo and bluebonnets,” says 
Neil Wilkins, a wildlife biologist at A&M. 
“They call and say, ‘I’ve already cleared the 
brush, now what?” Of course, they have 


says 
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destroyed the very habitat that attracted 
wildlife. “These people are used to running 
corporations, and, by gosh, they want to 
see some changes fast,” says Wilkins. 
“They make sure some dirt gets pushed 
around, and more often than not it results 
in something bad.” 

Fragmentation of the land is a big 
concern. Midsize ranches of 500 acres are 
disappearing, chopped up into 50- and 100- 
acre ranchettes. The hill country is frag- 
menting at an “alarming rate,” says Wil- 
kins. Newer owners tend to be hobbyists 
who experiment with the land, one growing 
Bermuda grass, another hay (worthless for 
wildlife), another dabbling in pecans and 
peaches. Almost all have high fences to cor- 
ral some of the exotic animals that previ- 
ously roamed free. “It has huge, 
potentially devastating implica- 3 
tions for the wildlife,” says Wil- 
kins. Charles Gillaland, research 2 
economist at A&M’s Real Estate 
Research Center, chuckles 3 
dourly about a rancher who f 
sawed up his land into 25-acre * 
blocks, all with deer blinds for 
hunters; yet they were so close 
together that the hunters would 
have ended up shooting one 
another. 

Some big-ranch owners are 


on TIME 


Hew 
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COWBOY HEAVEN 
As big parcels are 
being divided, 
people are paying 
millions to create 
dream ranches. 
The Stelmachs’ 
8,600-sq.-ft. 
house has Tibetan 
silver-plated doors 
and Indian Raja 
slate floors 


<PRICEY MAKEOVERS have 
transformed places like Rancho 


Rocosa, near Kerrville 


trying have it both ways, carving up their 
land into smaller homesteads while main- 
taining a common ground for deer and 
wildlife to flourish. The Schreiner family, 
owners of the famous Y.O. Ranch that once 
spanned 600,000 acres (YOUR HOME ON 
THE RANGE, say the ads), is selling off 43- 
acre to 80-acre lots but is keeping 40,000 
acres open to wildlife for hunting and pho- 
to safaris. Fatjo, seeing his friends search 
without luck for land, plans to start selling 
two-acre homesites on his ranch for 
$275,000 to $400,000 apiece this sum- 
mer; there will be no fences—even on the 
perimeter—so wildlife can come and go. 
Indeed, windshield ranchers some- 
times turn out to be better stewards of the 
land than they are given credit for. Don 


the lake. 
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It's clearly a 
dude ranch, but it 
has everything 
my family wants— 
moonlight rides, 
beer drinking by 


—TOM FATJO 


MODEST from the outside, at 
least by comparison, Rancho 
Rocosa sits on 364 acres 





Carlton, a retired engineering executive 
from Austin, bought 870 acres near Com- 
fort for his grandchildren to enjoy. He ad- 
mits that his 3,800-sq.-ft. “bunkhouse” is 
more like a mansion and that his family 
treats the two longhorns as pets. “I’m not 
interested in being a rancher,” he says. 
“Being a real rancher is real work. My ob- 
jective is to have fun.” He does, however, 
take a songbird census, record deer counts 
and make sure there is erosion cover and 
prescribed burns. “Folks like us are taking 
care of the land,” he says. 

The influx of new ranchers seems un- 
likely to slow anytime soon. Most (97%) of 
Texas, unlike many Western states, is in 
private hands, and stiff estate taxes are 
blamed for the continuing breakup of big 
family ranches. The souring 
economy may be helping out 
the stock market 
slumps, land values here are 
still a good investment. Then 
there’s the state’s eternal Wild 
West appeal. “We want a part 
of Texas,” says Dana Kirk, a 
personal-injury lawyer in Hous- 
ton who now owns a 486-acre 
ranch outside Kerrville, com- 
plete with his own herd of an- 
telope, zebras and elk. “It’s al- 
most irresistible.” it 


too; as 


























By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


VIRTUOUS ; 
REALITY 


ARE SURVIVOR-STYLE SHOWS CORRUPTING SOCIETY? RELAX. 
WE REVEAL THEIR DIRTY LITTLE SECRET: THEY’RE MORAL 








ITH THE DEBUTS THIS WEEK OF NBC’S DARWINIAN, TRASH- 
talking quiz show The Weakest Link and upn’s blind-dates-in- 
bondage series Chains of Love, you can expect to hear cries 
that TV has finally gone too far. (Again!) But reality-TV critics 
and fans alike fail to see that the shows are really tiny morality 


plays. Underneath the sleaze are sermons illustrating simple, school- 
primer virtues. You may watch for the bikinis and backstabbing, but 
everything you need to know about life you can learn from reality. 


SURVIVOR 





CAN THE VERY RULES OF A GAME MAKE 
it immoral? Susan Sarandon thinks so. The 
statement-minded actress condescended to 
guest-star on NBC’s Friends because, she 
said, its rival Survivor is a game that “[re- 
wards] behavior that shouldn’t be reward- 
ed.” Unlike the more wholesome chess 
(which rewards sacrificing the weak to pro- 


tect the important) or Monopoly (which re- 
wards price gouging)? Hard fought as it is 
as in pretty much any game, there’s only one 
winner—Survivor is also based on social pre- 
cepts most people try to teach their toddlers. 
Play well with others: Survivor is not kind to 
loners, like this season’s Kel and Debb. 
Share your goodies: when Colby brought 
back chunks of an endangered coral reef for 
his tribe mates after winning a day trip, the 
calculated baksheesh bolstered his position. 
Don't be bossy: Jerri’s pushiness ultimately 
led to her tribal alliance’s surprise turn 
against her. Indeed, despite the convention- 
al line that the game is all about treachery, 
the alliances on both seasons of the show 
have more often than not held together—so 
much so that the producers have had to edit 
creatively to create suspense. If the players 
won't play tricks, the camera has to. 
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COMMUNICATION 


WE ALL LAUGHED LAST YEAR WHEN NBC 
signed Chains of Love—in which a “picker,” 
male or female, is chained to four “dates” 
over four days—and called it a “relationship 
show.” (NBC later took the high road and 
aired the XFL instead.) Turns out the de- 
scription was accurate. The surprising thing 
about Chains (UPN, Tuesdays, 8 p.m. E.T.) is 
not the PG-rated sex play (the chainees 
wear chaste bathing suits even in a hot tub) 
but the discovery that even reality-TV exhi- 
bitionists have thoroughly internalized the 
chatty psychobabble of relationship gurus. 
In the debut, picker Andy spends less time 
trying to score than prattling about his 
dates’ “honesty,” “self-esteem” and “defen- 
siveness.” If you were expecting chained 
heat, you will discover something more like 
Big Brother (whose makers co-produce 
Chains), which promised scandal but deliv- 
ered group therapy. 


= 


(CHAINS OF LOVE 





FOX’S ISLAND—IN WHICH 
four unmarried couples tried to resist a 
bevy of hot singles—was, in most people’s 
opinion, the show most likely to induce 


TEMPTATION 


God to consume Earth with tongues of 


flame. Unless, for the most part, those peo- 
ple were under 35. The audience that made 
Island a hit grew up in an era of 50% divorce 
rates; for them, it offered more than campy, 
sexy entertainment. It was also a whole- 
hearted, even corny, testament to making 
imperfect work, despite 
slights, misunderstandings and the occa- 
sional striptease with a stranger. It couldn’t 
have had heavier-handed cues if it were pro- 
duced by Pat Robertson: when a “date” 
veered close to real cheating (which never 
went anywhere), we heard tense music 
straight out of a soap opera; and up swelled 
the sappy synths when couples decided to 
stay together, as it turned out each one did. 


relationships 





BOOT CAMP 


IT MAY BE ODD TO LOOK FOR MORAL UPLIFT 
in Boot Camp (Fox, Wednesdays, 9 p.m. 
E.T.), a military-training Survivor look- 
alike that prompted a lawsuit from cBs 
(since swiping hit concepts is unheard-of in 
the TV business). But while it is derivative 
and goofy—the screaming “drill instruc- 
tors” put the “camp” in Boot Camp—it also 
shows a kind of olive-drab heart. Its major 
structural difference from Survivor is the 
most telling: the “recruits” conduct gruel- 
ing reward challenges, not in teams, but as 
one unit. It’s the most literal example of a 
widespread reality-show theme: that ordi- 
nary folk (including a professional balloon 
sculptor), working together and given mo- 
tivation, can gut it out mentally and physi- 
cally—that your real opponent is yourself. 


REALITY-SHOW HOSTS ARE HALF DEVIL, 
half angel, tempter and comforter. (Think 
Jeff Probst offering starving Survivors extra 
vittles in exchange for their tent.) Not so 
Anne Robinson of The Weakest Link (NBC, 
Mondays, 8 p.m. E.T.), a British import 
game show with a Survivor twist: players 
vote each other off. The dour, sarcastic host 
dismisses losers with a curt “You are the 
weakest link. Goodbye.” (Thanks to NBC's 
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weeks-long ad blitz, it may be the first TV 
catchphrase Americans have got sick of be- 
fore its show even aired), But there’s an in- 
tegrity to her evil-Regis act. She mercilessly 
skewers the weak, but her tongue-lashings— 
“Slow coaches and ditherers have no place 
on the team!”—are an implicit reproach to 
players who would vote their strongest ri- 
vals off (the last one standing wins the 
whole pot). To Robinson, this kind of 
strategist is a “coward.” As a quiz show, 
Link is quotidian. But if it does click with 
Yanks, we have a guess why: in an era of 
economic contraction, it is a parable on 
how to equitably fire people. Don’t base it 
on personal factors. Measure performance 
objectively. And what is Robinson but the 
game-show equivalent of the joyless mouth- 
pieces employers have to do their hatchet- 
ing for them? You might not want Robinson 
to pink-slip you. But at least you would 
know the next guy will get it just as bad. 
Nothing personal at all. Goodbye. a 
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The Strike Zone 


Hollywood's writers and actors are threatening to 
walk. A primer on why and what it means to you 


By JESS CAGLE 
OU’VE HEARD THE RUMBLINGS. HOL- 
lywood is on the brink of a massive 
shutdown by writers’ and actors’ 
strikes. The ripple effect would cost 

Los Angeles nearly $2 billion a month in 

lost revenue. Even more alarming to the 

rest of the world, it could totally screw up 
next fall’s TV season, and lots of less-than- 
perfect film scripts (yes, even less perfect 
than usual) have been rushed into produc- 


tion. This week the Writers Guild of Amer- | 


ica is due back at the bargaining table with 
producers, but there’s a problem: studios 
used to be mom-and-pop shops, and avun- 
cular mogul Lew Wasserman played peace- 
maker with unions. Today’s studios are 
owned by conglomerates that can more 
easily withstand (and may even favor) a 
production slowdown. It’s hard to keep up 
without a scorecard. Here’s yours: 


What happens if the writers strike? The 
current contract between the w.c.a. 
(made up of 11,000 movie and TV scribes) 
and the Alliance of Motion Picture and 
Television Producers (a consortium of 
major studios with a negotiating team that 
includes Disney's Robert Iger and 

DreamWorks’ Jeffrey Katzenberg), ex- 

pires May 1. During a strike, cameras 

could keep rolling on completed movie 
scripts. TV too would be fine—for now. 
The rest of this season’s comedies and 





From left: Wells is rallying his troops; 
Paltrow is stockpiling movies; Katzenberg 
is looking for a way out 


THE WRITERS 








dramas have been shot, while news and 
reality shows would be exempt. But even 
though networks have stockpiled some 
shows, be prepared for a fall season heavy 
on newsmagazines, Survivor clones, TV 
movies (now being shot and banked) and 
recycled theatrical releases. 


Why do writers feel so wronged? w.c.a. 
members enjoyed a median income of 
$84,000 in 2000, so they can’t plead pover- 
ty. But writers say their professional lives 
are short (finding TV work is tough after 
40). They also feel they deserve to swim in 
studios’ new revenue streams like foreign 
markets and the Internet. w.c.a. president 
(and ER executive producer) John Wells 
wants to increase old “bargain basement” 
residuals (the fees paid for subsequent use 
of a TV show or movie). And, arguing that 
it minimizes their contributions, movie 
writers are also asking studios to reduce 





the possessory (“a film by”) credits that 
directors regularly get. But the real sticking 
points are residuals for overseas sales, In- 
ternet, videos and pvps. 


If the writers strike, will the actors go 
with them? Not necessarily. If the Screen 


THE ACTORS 
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Actors Guild and the American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Artists, weary 
from a long strike against advertisers last 
year, reach new residual agreements with 
producers by the time their contracts ex- 
pire on June 30, actors can still work on 
movies that are already written. SAG pres- 
ident William Daniels would support 
waivers for independent productions 
during a strike. Note to actors and writers: 
If your union is picketing, any work for a 
major U.S. studio (even overseas) would 
be scab labor. 


How is Hollywood preparing for a 
strike? In addition to reality and news 
shows, you'll still see new episodes of 
Who Wants To Be A Millionaire, thanks to 
a deal struck with the w.c.a. Leno and 
Letterman may work out exemptions too. 
Fox has already shot 13 episodes of its 
new fall series When I Grow Up. Movie 
production is up 60% from this time last 
year; Tom Cruise and Julia Roberts are 
making back-to-back movies, Gwyneth 
Paltrow will have four films in the can be- 
fore stumbling, sleep-deprived and cir- 
cle-eyed, onto the picket line. And others, 
like Will & Grace’s Erie McCormack, are 
headed to Broadway. 


What's the prognosis? At the moment, 


>= RLNIM 


writers seem very likely to strike. An actors’ 
walkout is less certain. All sides have a 4 
great deal to lose. Studio heads wouldn't ° 


mind seeing production costs disappear § 


for a while, but they'd lose crucial syndica- 
tion money later. The w.c.a.’s Wells is 
tough, but even he would like to see his 
production of White Oleander (a movie 
version of the Janet Fitch novel) get off the 
ground. A few well-paid TV writers are 
looking forward to time off, but even 
they worry. “I’m thinking of going to 
Paris if there’s a strike,” says one 
scribe. “That would be nice for a couple 
of months. After that, it could get 
painful.” Painful? Just wait for those TV 











movies. —With reporting by Jeanne McDowell 
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Reckonings and Revelations 


SIC 





Ani DiFranco’s new CD offers a little folk, a little 
funk, a bit of jazz and all-around great songs 


AS SHE SITS IN THE 
kitchen of her mod- 
est home in Buffalo, 
N.Y., Ani DiFranco 
has Minneapolis, 
Minn., on her mind. 
In 1999 she was sum- 
moned to the Twin Cities by the Artist Who 
Is Now Called Prince but Who at That 
Point Was Going by That Weird Symbol. 
He wanted her to play guitar on a song he 
had just written, so he played her the tune 
(just once), told her simply, “It’s in G,” and 
began to record, expecting DiFranco to 
improvise something on the spot. Says 
DiFranco: “I thought I could either start 
crying and run or try and hang on with the 
song.” She did more than hang on—the re- 
sulting ballad, I Love U but I Don’t Trust U 
Anymore, was one of the high points of 
Prince’s last album. 

If DiFranco, 30, ever changed her 
name to an unpronounceable symbol it 
probably would look like a fist, to repre- 
sent her subversion of music-industry 
conventions. Or maybe it would take the 
shape of a crooked smile. Or perhaps 
there’s no single symbol that can stand for 


























what DiFranco is all about: she’s folk and 
she’s punk; she can be a little country and 
even a tiny bit hip-hop. In fact, she has 
transformed herself into a flesh-and-blood 





icon, one that represents a blithe, uncon- | 


querable self-reliance: she has released 15 
albums over her 10-year career, all on her 
own label, Righteous Babe Records, based 
in Buffalo. Her most popular album, Dilate 


| (1996), sold more than 500,000 copies. Her 


new CD, the double album Revelling/Reck- 
oning, is her most ambitious, most accom- 
plished work yet, melding folk, jazz, funk 


and rock into music that’s as elemental and 


unpredictable as the weather. 
It’s also intensely personal. DiFranco, 
who married her sound engineer, Andrew 


(Goat Boy) Gilchrist, three years ago, says | 


that she has found living and working with | 


the same person “24/7” difficult, and that 
Reckoning deals with that strain. “In the 
past, music has been a way that I’ve had to 
empower myself,” says DiFranco. “Reckon- 
ing is about “How do you show yourself at 
your weakest?” On one song, the casually 
jazzy So What, DiFranco sings about a 
doomed relationship: “Who's gonna take 
the call/ when you find out that the road 
ahead/ is painted on a wall?” On Marrow, 
she sings about emotional frustration: “And 
what do I do with all these letters/ that I 
wrote to myself/ but cannot address?” 

On previous albums, DiFranco’s songs 
have been as topical as 60 Minutes seg- 
ments, touching on gun control, gay rights 
and abortion. On one new track, Subdivi- 
sion, she turns the unlikely subject of urban 
gentrification into a song. But while retain- 
ing its social bite, DiFranco’s music also 


| displays a growing sense of nuance and 


texture; she has alchemized her rants into 
revelations. One of her best new tracks is 
The Garden of Simple, a wordy, folkie ram- 
ble that recounts a series of metaphoric vi- 
gnettes about freedom. “I actually wrote 
that one for Prince,” says DiFranco. “I just 
wanted to write him a song one day, so I 

sent it off to him.” One 
” line goes: “They never 


te fee really owned you.” She 
—_— could be talking about 
herself. | —By Christopher John Farley 


The softer side of a self-described righteous babe 
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Money for Women has been 
designed to address the important 
financial issues faced by women 
today. From the savvy amateur to 
the pro, special 
edition is filled with in-depth 


insights for women like yourself 


seasoned this 


Money for Women is sold at 
newsstands everywhere, by phone 
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Available 
limited time only at the low price 
of $3.95 


online at 
money.com now for a 
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you'll make all year! 
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A Prayer with Wings 


How did an ancient entreaty become a best seller? 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


ITY POOR JABEZ. FOR SOME 2,500 
years, he languished in one of those 
endless biblical genealogies, as the 
35th “son of Judah” enumerated in 
the Book of Chronicles, just after the listings 
for his relatives Anub and Zobebah. Upon 
reaching him, the biblical author breaks 
stride, but only for a moment, to acknowl- 
edge that he was regarded as “more honor- 
able than his brothers” and that he had a fa- 
vorite prayer, which the Bible reprints. 
Then it was on to Chelub and Shuhah. 

But as Jesus noted, the last shall be first. 
After only a year on the 
market, a slim inspira- 
tional text called The 
Prayer of Jabez, writ- 
ten by an evangelist 
based in Atlanta, 
Bruce Wilkinson, and 
published by a tiny 
firm in Sisters, Ore., 
has sold a Grisham- 
like 3.5 million copies 
and advanced _ this 
week to No. 1 on the 
New York Times Ad- 
vice, How-to & Miscellaneous best-sellers 
list—even though the Times does not count 
books sold in religious bookstores. Says 
Lynn Garrett, religion editor at Publishers 
Weekly; “It’s a raging success, and I think 
it’s going to continue to build. It could eas- 
ily become this year’s hardcover best seller.” 

The question Jabez himself might well 
have posed is, “Why me?” After decades of 
willful ignorance, the publishing world has 
learned—via the triumph of the apocalyptic 
Left Behind series—that titles by and for 
evangelical Christians can sell angelically. 
But unlike Left Behind, which trades on the 
spectacular cast and characters of the Book of 
Revelation, Jabez is essentially a bulked-up 
sermon, pouring much of the evangelical 
mission into the prayer’s five short clauses. 


44‘0h, that you would bless me indeed and enlarge my 

territory, that Your hand would be with me, and that You 
would keep me from evil, that | may not cause pain. So God 
granted him what he requested.77 +—rne prayer oF saBez 





EVANGELIST: Wilkinson 
is amazed at the sales 


BOOKS 





Wilkinson, 53, says he first heard about 
the prayer from a seminary chaplain 30 
years ago and has been “praying Jabez” as a 
kind of evangelical mantra ever since. What 
he appears to have found most attractive is 
the prayer’s expansiveness. Evangelical life 
abounds in thou shalt nots and stresses hu- 
mility before God. By contrast, Jabez’s de- 
mand that the deity “bless me indeed” 
seems buoyant and liberating. Reading the 
volume’s back-cover blurb (“Do you want to 
be extravagantly blessed by God?”), one 
might even imagine that Wilkinson is selling 
Prosperity Theology, a widespread if super- 
ficial gospel that amounts to praying for dol- 
lars. This turns out not to be the case. 
The riches he has in mind are the 
wealth of God’s spirit, and the more one 
has, the more one wants to spread it. He 
interprets Jabez’s next request, “enlarge 
my territory,” as a plea for the biggest 
possible evangelizing field. “Clearly,” 
he writes, “it is His complete will for us | 
to reach the world—right now!” 

Wilkinson, who sweetens his thesis | 
with anecdotes from his personal and 
preaching life, concludes by claiming 
that daily recitation of the prayer can turn 
you into ... someone like him. Wilkinson, 
who has preached at Promise Keepers’ rallies, 
asserts that his success in reaching millions 
via his Walk Thru the Bible Ministries is 
almost shocking evidence of what God’s 
grace and Jabez praying can do. 

Actually, even he didn’t guess the 
book’s potential. He says the reason for 
its surprise success is “the $20 million 
question” and testifies that the only one 
who thought it would hit more than 
30,000 copies a year was his wife, who 
felt that “God would perhaps enjoy get- 
ting the message out.” He suggests that 
although most Americans believe in 
prayer, they save it for emergencies, 
and Jabez’s relatively low-key, daily 
program may be a welcome novelty. 
PW’s Garrett agrees: “It’s very evangel- 
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ical and very American, this whole notion 
that if you know the right technique, the 
right form, that prayer will be efficient and 
effective. Kind of like golf.” 

There are other factors. The book is a bit 
of a genre-bender, packing a change-your- 
life message that evangelicals are used to 
seeing in 350-page tomes into an easy-to- 
read 93 pages. At $9.99, it can be bought in 
multiple copies for friends, like a literary 
W.W.J.D. (What Would Jesus Do) bracelet. 
Wilkinson’s editor David Kopp reports two 
influential boosters: James Dobson and his 
wife Shirley, who heard Wilkinson preach 
Jabez on a tape during a long drive. Dobson 
then featured the book on his immensely in- 
fluential Focus on the Family radio show. 
Mark Tauber, a religion-book veteran now at 
the Beliefnet.com website, notes that Wilkin- 
son’s 30 years of preaching Jabez at rallies as- 
sures “a built-in audience of a million people 
who have been saying the prayer”—and 
wonders whether its sequel, based on a verse 
from the Gospel of John, will sell as well. 

Wilkinson and Kopp claim that Jabez is 
attracting nonevangelical audiences, but that 
is hard to believe, given the book’s use of 
loaded catchwords and concepts. And with 
some 20 million evangelicals in the country, 
it is also moot. Says Carolyn Henninger, a 
bookstore owner in Gainesville, Ga.: “Jabez 


has changed my life. I had never prayed for 
the Lord to bless me, to enlarge my territory. 
It’s phenomenal that people I show the book 
to come back in and buy extra books they're 
sharing.” Henninger has sold 2,300 copies, 
and says, “I hope I never run out.” 
reporting by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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| Dos and Don'ts 


There are no rules for making a happy marriage. 
Two books offer up some advice anyway 


IN MY LARGE FAMILY, WE’RE THE MARRYING KIND. 
We're just not the staying-married kind. My father 
has been married so many times that the word 
umpteenth accompanied his most recent wed- 
ding announcement. This constant journey by members of my clan in 
and out of marriages—including my own failed union—has made me 
study the institution the way a lepidopterist studies butterflies pinned 
under glass. It has also made me wary of people who claim to have the 


AMY DICKINSON 





YOUR FAMILY 





answers to what makes a marriage work. 
No matter that the divorce rate seems to 
be hanging steady at just under 50%; when 
it comes to marriage, faith continues to tri- 
umph over statistical probability. The mar- 
riage rate is down slightly, but remains an 
impressive 85%. People want to be married, 
and happily so. Just in time for 
the wedding season, two books 
coming out next month add to 
the already crowded self-help 
shelves for couples trying to fig- 
ure out what makes a good mar- 
riage. One book, The Rules for 
Marriage, will get a lot of atten- 
tion. But the other, Surrendering 
to Marriage, is the one to read. 
The Rules for Marriage 
comes across like an Archie 
comic book, and the Rules girl- 
friends—authors Ellen Fein and 
Sherrie Schneider—are the Betty 
and Veronica of relationship ad- 
vice. After their successful first 
book on dating, The Rules, a 
whole industry has sprung up 
around their method for “meet- 
ing and marrying Mr. Right.” 
Their accumulated wisdom on 
the topic of marriage 
involves urging wom- 
en to be “cheerlead- 
ers” for their hus- 
bands and “when it 
comes to sex, hus- 
bands rule the 
roost,” meaning 
they should con- 
trol its frequency. 
In real life, Fein 
is getting divorced 
from her husband 
of 16 years. Despite : 
evidence in her own 






















life to the contrary, “I still 100% believe in 
‘the rules,” Fein e-mailed me. 
According to a Gallup poll being re- 


| leased by the National Marriage Project in 


June, 94% of single people in their 20s say 
that, first and foremost, they want their fu- 
ture spouse to be their “soul mate.” But this 
concept of soul mates and the 
quest for perfection are what 
gets couples in trouble, says 
Iris Krasnow, author of Sur- 
rendering to Marriage. Kras- 
now taped hundreds of hours of 
interviews with married or for- 
merly married couples. “You 
don’t get sustained happiness 
from marriage, so if you expect 
this fantasy happiness, you're al- 
ways going to be disappointed,” 
she says. The couples in her book 
who seem to do best are those 
who have given themselves over 
to the messiness of matrimony 
and child rearing: the cellulite 
and sinks-full-of-dishes part of 
family life where there are no 
“rules” and where couples de- 
cide, sometimes daily, to “stick it 
out.” Krasnow believes, and I 
agree, that a conscious commit- 
ment to marriage can help cou- 
ples transcend the grind of 
everyday life and create a mar- 
riage that is happily imperfect. 
Especially poignant are her 
accounts of people who have 


4 fled marriages to be with that elusive soul 


mate of their middle-aged fantasy. Not 


¥ surprisingly, the soul mates turn into or- 


dinary spouses sooner or later. a 





4 For more information check out 


www.smartmarriage.com. E-mail 
Amy at timefamily@aol.com 
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1992, but there is 

a growing achievement gap. While 
students in the top 10% increased their 
average scores from 261 to 264, the 
kids in the bottom 10% dropped from 
170 to 163. The kids with lower scores 
also reported that they spent less time 
discussing their schoolwork with parents. 
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BREAST-FEEDING 

_ BONUS Astudy from 
__ the London Institute 
of Child Health has 
found that premature 
babies who were fed 
breast milk were not 
only healthier infants 
but later as teens 
also had lower blood pressure than 
teens who were formula-fed preemies. 
Researchers working at London's Great 
Ormond Street Hospital found that from 
the ages of 13 to 16 the blood pressure 
of breast-fed subjects in the study was 
on average 3 points lower than that of 
those who had been fed formula. It is not 
certain whether the same is true for 
nonpreemies. 








WAITING TO CONCEIVE About 25% of all 
babies in the U.S. are born by 
caesarean delivery,which means that 
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“Sitting on the sidelines 
without evaluating your 
portfolio may be risky. 
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_Let’s not mince words here. ‘These are emotional times. 
No one has a crystal ball on Wall Street. 
And sitting on the sidelines without 
evaluating your portfolio may be risky. 
Investment Specialists with answers. 
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B. for the Dow? 


Drug companies, which should report strong 
earnings, could be the tonic for your portfolio 
WE KNOW THEY CAN TUMBLE. WE'VE SEEN THE CAR- 
nage. We're afraid even to peek at our 401(k) state- 


ments. Despite last week’s rally, the NASDAQ is still 
down more than 60% from its all-time high and off 


TIME YOUR MONEY 





widespread, but Bristol Myers Squibb and 
American Home Products are his favorites. 
Drug analyst Barbara Ryan of Deutsche 
Banc Alex. Brown concurs: she says esti- 
mates for Bristol’s earnings are too low— 
she’s penciling in 13% or 14% annually over 
the next three years. And now that the fen- 
phen fiasco is behind American Home, she 
says, the company can concentrate on 
drugs like Enbrel for rheumatoid arthritis. 

The consensus among drug analysts is 
that Pfizer will report the highest profit 
growth for the quarter, up 24% over the 


14.4% this year. Slowing profits, lack of visibility beyond the next few 
months, and sympathy selling have scratched once Teflon-tough tech- 
nology stocks like Cisco, Oracle and Intel. They’re so cheap now, you 
can buy a dozen shares of each for less than the price of a laptop. 





same period a year ago. “It’s the best of all 
the drug companies,” says portfolio man- 
ager David Alger, who owns about $300 
million worth of Pfizer in his funds. Merrill 
Lynch analyst Steve Tighe is high on the 


ket’s tremendous slide. So how can investors 


fact, as debts rise and losses mount, they 


broader market’s misfortune. The Ameri- 


Yet even so-called defensive stocks like | 
consumer staples have suffered in the mar- 


balance out a tech-wrecked portfolio? 

Here’s one prescription: Up your dos- 
age of drug stocks. No matter how bad the 
economy gets, consumers aren't likely to 
cut spending on drugs and medical care. In 


may be racing to buy more Prozac (Eli Lil- 
ly). These stocks aren’t immune to the 





can Stock Exchange Pharmaceutical Index 


has fallen 12.8% since Jan. 2, while Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500 is down 8.4%. But drug 
stocks offer something that has been scarce 


in this environment—profit growth. 

This week the major pharmaceutical 
companies are expected to report strong | 
first-quarter earnings. (There will be real 
pain if they don’t.) While S&P’s earnings 
are anticipated to be off nearly 9% for the 
first quarter, drug companies’ profits are 


forecast to increase more than 12%, ac- 


DOUBLE WHAMMY Of the 2,841 mutual funds 
that lost money last year, 81% added insult to 
injury by slamming investors with capital-gains 
distributions. Standish Small Cap Equity was the 
worst offender, with a 65.4% payout on top of a 
19.3% loss. On average, taxes eat more than 
2.5% of returns, and starting this week fund pro- 
files will have to disclose expected tax bites. 





cording to researchers at First 
Call/Thomson _ Finan- 
cial. The sector's bot- 
tom-line growth 
should accelerate to 
14% for the year; the 
overall S&P will barely 
break even. 
Health care faces 
fewer competitive pres- 
sures than virtually any 
other sector, says Mor- 
gan Stanley U.S. equity 
strategist Steve Gal- 
braith. “The health-care 
industry does not face 
the risk of two guys in a 
garage coming up with a 
Netscape-like technolo- 
gy that suddenly re- 


shapes the entire indus- — 1 
Source: First Call/Thomson Financial 


try,” he wrote recently. 
Galbraith says the 
opportunities are pretty 


YOU WANT A WHAT? Raise. And de- 
Spite a tight job market, good work- 
ers can still get one. It's costly to find 
new hires, so plead your case in 
terms of you as an investment. List 
past achievements and anticipate 
objections. (No extra cash? How 
about more vacation?) Also, let your 
boss bring up a dollar figure, says ex- 
ecutive coach Lewis Kravitz. It could 
be more than you expected. 

































PORTFOLIO CURE? 


Pharmaceutical profits are 
Outperforming other sectors 


Drugs | Tech | S&P 
500 


new products coming from 


arthritis drug. And 


specialty-drug stocks. 
So if you’re tired 


the endless 


+ al 


Ast qtr. 


sults. Adding some 
your portfolio could 
just what the portfo 
doctor ordered. 


Sharon Epperson is 


on@nbc.com. 


HISTORY LESSON Stocks are down, bonds are 
up, investors are reeling. “Don't make any reac- 
tionary moves,” says Doug Lockwood, head of in- 
vestor education at AmericanCentury.com. The 
site's workshop and fund adviser help rebalance 
portfolios , with more than seven decades of mar- 
ket data to show the long-term benefits of proper 
asset allocation, regardless of risk.— By Julie Rawe 
Different Risk, Similar Return 

WStocks Bonds Money market 


Avg. annual retum, 1926-2000 
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Pharmacia, which has 
partnered with Pfizer 
to launch a new anti- 


he 


says Elan is attractive 
since it trades at a dis- 
count to large cap and 


of 


downers 
from technology compa- 
nies, the drug sector 
should offer healthy re- 


to 
be 
lio 
a 


a 


correspondent for CNBC 
Business News. You can 
ir at sharon. 
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The Eyes Have It 


A pair of new lens-correcting procedures are 
trying to steal LASIK’s glory. Beware the risks 


YOU MAY HAVE READ ABOUT A PAIR OF NEW PROCE- 


iv dures to help correct presbyopia—the difficulty fo- 


IAN K. SMITH, M.D. 





cusing on close objects that typically begins around 
one’s 45th birthday and eventually leads to reading 


glasses. News that the rp might soon be approving the operation called 
conductive keratoplasty (CK), having approved laser thermal kerato- 
plasty (LTk) last June, has focused attention once again on the rapidly 
growing—and increasingly confusing—field of corrective eye surgery. 


With all the hype surrounding LASIK 
the most popular laser treatment—and 
these newer procedures, it’s hard for physi- 
cians to know what to advise patients who 
are tired of seeing the world through a cou- 
ple of layers of glass. As promising as these 


operations may seem, there are some seri- | 


ous considerations that must be addressed 
before you put down 
your money (more 
than $2,000 an eye 
for LTK) and jump on 
the operating table. 
Presbyopia (not 
to be confused with 
farsightedness) __ is 
caused by a gradual 
stiffening of the lens 
of the eye, which 
makes it more diffi- 
cult to focus an im- 
age sharply on the 
retina. CK tries to 
improve focus by 
shrinking collagen 
fibers in the periphery of the cornea with 
short bursts of radio-frequency energy. 
The energy is delivered by a hair-thin probe 
to as many as 32 sites on each cornea. The 
contraction of the collagen has a purse- 
string effect that steepens the cornea’s cur- 
vature. The procedure usually lasts less 
than a minute, but it can take several 
months for improvements to fully kick in. 
LTK also works by heating and shrink- 
ing fibers in the peripheral cornea, but it 
has several advantages over CK. There are 
no probes, so nothing touches the cornea. 
Instead, laser energy is delivered directly to 
the surface of the eye. Only 16 spots are 
treated per eye, and they can be done all at 
once in less than three seconds. “LTK has 
the safest profile of any procedure thus far 
approved by the rp,” says Dr. Sandra Bel- 
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YEEECH! Conductive keratoplasty uses short 
bursts of radio waves to reshape the cornea 





mont of New York Weill Cornell Medical 
Center. “The concern I have with CK is its 
greater potential to produce astigmatism, 
because all of the spots are done individu- 
ally, which constantly changes the shape of 
the cornea.” 

CK and LrK, like any other corrective 
eye surgery, will cause patients temporary 
discomfort. There 
may be a 24-to-48 
hour period during 
which tears flow, 
and there is a 
scratching sensation 
akin to getting sand 
stuck in your cor- 
nea. Near vision re- 
turns immediately, 
but it takes a couple 
of days for the eyes 
to achieve their best 
focus. Distant vi- 
sion may take a few 
weeks to recover. 

LTK would be 
the first choice for many ophthalmologists 


wd 


a1D¥ 


| because it is less invasive than LASIK and 


there are fewer potential side effects. But if 
you also have astigmatism or your hyper- 
opia (farsightedness) is greater than 3.0 
diopters, then LASIK is probably the proce- 
dure of choice. 

Before making any rash decision, how- 
ever, remember 1) these are elective sur- 
geries and 2) you have only one pair of 
eyes. Generations before us have done 
quite well with bifocals. It wouldn’t hurt to 


| keep yours around a few more years until 


the kinks in the new procedures have been 
worked out. a 


Dr. Ian is a medical correspondent for NBC's 
Today show. E-mail: ianmedical@aol.com. 
More on CK and LTK at time.com/personal 


















GOOD NEWS 





YAWN PATROL If you're an 
insomniac, you know the 
problem usually isn't falling asleep— ~— 7 
it's staying asleep. Now a study shows : 
that most insomniacs can cut in half the 
time they spend 

tossing and turning 

at night by using ~ } 
simple, basic | ay 
behavioral 
techniques. Like 
what? 1) Getting 
to bed and waking 
up at the same 
times each day; 2) leaving the bedroom if 
you wake up and can't fall back to sleep; 
3) using the bed only for sleep and sex. 


BAD NEWS Zz 





ORAL ALERT The same 

nasty human papilloma- 

virus that scientists know 

causes cervical cancer may 

be linked to even more types of 
malignancies. Norwegian scientists 
report the best evidence yet that HPV- 
16, a strain of the virus, doubles the risk 
of larynx, pharynx and tonsil cancers. The 
explanation is not so farfetched: HPV-16 
can transform normal cells in the 
mucous membranes—like those lining 
both the cervix and oral cavity—into 
cancerous squamous Cells. How does 
HPV get to the mouth in the first place? 
The most likely pathway is oral sex. 


DADDY 
DEAREST 
While older 
moms run a high 
risk of having 
babies with 
birth defects, it 
has long been 
assumed that men could have healthy 
kids at any age. Maybe not. A study finds 
that dads ages 45 to 49 may be twice as 
likely as those under 25 to have children 
who are schizophrenic; 50-plus dads 
may have triple the risk. Caution: the 
findings need confirmation. Many 
similarly unusual links have cropped up 
before, but none panned out. 


SENIOR MOMENTS Doctors know 
Alzheimer's can shorten a patient's 

life. But now Canadian researchers 
report that once someone is found to 
have Alzheimer’s or another form of 
dementia, the median survival may 

be only about three years—one-half 

to two-thirds less than previously 
thought. —By Janice M. Horowitz 
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PHETEES 


Lt wae om my Aihday T Leamed 
ry Aime gee Mid Viaad of tenkemin. 
That was the text gift I ever head.” 


Nicholas Parisi 


Nick Parisi’s daughter Gianna was diagnosed with leukemia when she was just three 
years old. Medicines helped her fight the illness and after 30 days, the leukemia 
went into remission. Gianna is now free of the disease and her future couldn't look 
better. At America’s pharmaceutical companies, we have six medicines to combat 
leukemia and 22 more are in development. Today, these medicines have helped us 
create an 80 percent survival rate. But we won't stop the search for new and better 
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SAME GREAT 
DELI CHEESE TASTE. 
NEW RESEALABLE 


PACKAGE. IT’S A 
PERFECT FIT. 


OUR 24-SLICE DELI DELUXE PACKAGE IS NOW RESEALABLE, 


Sull the ame rich cheese slices you've always lov ed. 
But now ealable pa wn ge. What c nuld be bette 


There’s something about 





¢ ation of his feat. “It will probably 


* ments in our sport,” he said of 
. his victory, after donning the 
“ green winner’s jacket. Don’t 
: hold back your feelings, Tiger. 


DIRECT 


By BENJAMIN NUGENT 





While KEVIN COSTNER's Cuban-missile-crisis thriller Thirteen Days may not have been 
box-office plutonium, the film has exploded on the world-leaders scene. First George W. 


Bush and Ted Kennedy attended a screening at the White House; then, last week, it was 
viewed and critiqued by none other than crisis participant FIDEL CASTRO. Costner met 
with Castro for seven hours and discussed how the film’s depiction of the events jibed 
with the Cuban leader's memories of the real McCoy. “I shouldn't be speaking for 
[Castro], but he responded to the film very favorably, and we had a very interesting 
discussion afterward,” said a spokesman for Costner, who was swarmed by enthusiastic 
fans in Havana. What's next? An invitation for the actor to visit with imprisoned 
ex-President Slobodan Milosevic for repeated screenings of 3,000 Miles to Graceland? 


MICKEY MOUSE 
COUNTRY CLUB f 


On April 8 TIGER DS won his 
fourth consecutive major tourna- xt 
ment and became, in the eyes of . " 


sportswriters, his generation's 
Bobby Jones. Two days later, 
when the Walt Disney Corp. 
asked him to be an official 
spokesman, he became his gen- 
eration’s Mickey Mouse. Woods, 
who earns $54 million a year, 
mostly from endorsements, is 
expected to appear in commer- 
cials for Disney theme parks, en- 
dorse Disney merchandise and 
work with the Disney-owned net- 
work ESPN. He will be the only 
flesh-and-blood celebrity in the 
pantheon of adorable creatures 
Disney uses to put a face on its 
entertainment empire. Why 
not? After all, Tiger has the in- 
nocent looks and sunny dispo- 
sition of Disney's famous char- 
acter. One might quibble, of 
course, with his immodest evalu- 


go down as one of the top mo- 


No “I'm going to Disney World!"? 
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“You see me with a bodyguard, that means police is watchin’/ 
And | only use his waist to keep my Glock in,” hip-hop star 
JAY-Z declared on his last album. That claim sounded eminent- 
ly plausible last week, when police allegedly found a loaded 
Glock in the waistband of Jay-Z’s bodyguard Hamza Hewitt af- 
ter stopping a car containing the rapper, Hewitt and two other 
men. All four were arrested and charged with third-degree 
criminal possession of a weapon. Jay-Z’s lawyer stated that his 
client was not guilty, helpfully adding that “other celebrities 
have often used armed security guards.” Jay-Z’s arrest came 
shortly before he was due to appear in court to face charges 
that he stabbed a record exec and only weeks after Shyne, 
protector of P. Diddy, was convicted of assault charges. It’s a 
hard-knock life for those of us packing for business reasons. 





































The Faces of Frida 


It’s one thing to put on extra pounds 
for a role, as Renée Zellweger did in 
Bridget Jones’s Diary; it’s quite an- 
other to put on extra eyebrows. And 
yet the courageous SALMA HAYEK 
appears to be doing just that for her 
performance as the late Mexican 
painter Frida Kahlo in the upcoming 
biopic of the same name. Among 
museum goers, Kahlo is known as a 
bracingly personal artist; among 
most people, she’s known as the 
chick with the unibrow. The usually 
multibrowed Hayek will star along- 
side Ed Norton, Ashley Judd, Anto- 
nio Banderas and Geoffrey Rush, 
and the presence of so many stars 
augurs well for the film, directed by 
Julie Taymor. Yet one wonders if it 
will be graced by the mustache 
conspicuous in Kahlo’s self-portraits 
but imperceptible in photographs of 
Hayek in costume. Will make-up 
artists test Hollywood's capacity for 
realism by putting it in? Or will they 
test the tolerance of pesky intellec- 
tuals with a facial-hairless Hayek? 
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Margaret Carlson 


Don’t Give Him the Satisfaction 


McVeigh’s survivors have a right to see him die. But doing so will only please him 


AST THURSDAY 250 VICTIMS OF TIMOTHY MCVEIGH’S BOMB— 
some who survived the blast, others who lost loved ones 

to it—were granted their request to witness his execution 

on closed-circuit television. In announcing this departure 

from normal procedure, Attorney General John Ashcroft spoke 
of the need “to close this chapter in their lives” and emphasized 
“the magnitude of this case.” (There are too many mourners, 
given the 168 killed, to fit into the prison observation room.) 
Ashcroft is right to grant the survivors anything they think 
will help them through the night. But there’s a question 
whether this execution will be a last milestone in their hellish 
journey or yet another trauma to absorb. Will public witness de- 
liver a moment of catharsis, 
restore a measure of equilib- 
rium toa shattered universe? 
Or is it one last way for 
McVeigh to victimize them? 
Many of the survivors obvi- 
ously hope for a closure that 
has so far eluded them, fora 
miraculous lifting of their 
grief. But they have their ex- 
pectations in check. “In the 
early stages I wanted to see 
the execution because I was 
hoping to hear ‘I’m sorry’ 
from McVeigh,” says Tom 
Kight, who is raising his 
eight-year-old granddaugh- 
ter after his stepdaughter’s 
death. “But from what I gather there will be no remorse. The 
execution is just an end to one part of this. It’s not closure.” 
Priscilla Salyers, who was critically wounded, is watching not as 
“part of a healing process” but in solidarity with fellow victims. 
Bud Welch, who lost his 23-year-old daughter to 
McVeigh, has decided to stay home. He once talked to a Texas 
couple who told him that if they had it to do over again they 
wouldn’t witness the death of the man who killed their son. 
“There is nothing good about watching a human take their last 
breath,” Welch says, “that is going to give you any peace.” 
Noone can be certain whether witnessing will help the sur- 
vivors. But we can be sure that it helps McVeigh. He behaves 
as if the unexamined death is not worth dying. He needs a 
spectacle to confirm his sense of martyrdom. Indeed, his at- 
torney told reporters that McVeigh’s desire for an audience 
was an argument in favor of granting his request for a public 
broadcast, when it should be an argument against. McVeigh 
will be the first condemned killer to get not only a last meal and 
last words but also a last photo op. Other moves to deprive him 
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McVeigh will take his last breath in this Terre Haute, Ind., chamber 
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of the attention he craves—forbidding jailhouse interviews, 
limiting phone calls—are futile in light of the telecast. Cynthia 
Ferrell Ashwood, who lost her sister, hopes for a boycott, be- 
lieving it would punish McVeigh more. “I would like him to 
die very much alone, which is how my sister died. It won’t 
hurt him for me to watch him die. It will just please him.” 

The last public hanging took place in 1937 in front of the 
courthouse in Galena, Mo., where 500 onlookers scrambled 
for pieces of the rope used to hang Roscoe Jackson, who 
murdered a traveling salesman. Thirty-five years after that 
spectacle, capital punishment was banned in America. Since 
its reinstatement in 1976, the death penalty has been san- 
itized and closeted. The 
rope in the town square be- 
gat Old Sparky, which begat 
lethal injection, both admin- 
istered behind tall prison 
walls. Bringing execu- 
tions back out into the 
open—not closed-circuit TV 
but TV—is a leap most of- 
ten advocated by those who 
want to do away with them. 
They believe that capital 
punishment would lose 
the support of a civilized 
society if people actually 
saw the state commit the 
act for which it seeks retri- 
bution. Perhaps we should 
have our executions broadcast as widely as the Super Bowl. 

Closure for victims is one of the few arguments left to 
proponents of the death penalty. Studies show that it is not a 
deterrent, that it is disproportionately imposed on the poor 
and sometimes mistakenly so. Alongside mandatory life 
without parole, it may not even be the ultimate punishment. 
Is death worse than a life spent shackled in a cell? The only 
sure thing about capital punishment is that it is cost effective. 

So we await tales from those who return from the viewing 
room, where most of us, gratefully, will never go. I wouldn’t 
want to be the reporter having to put a microphone in the face 
of one of the mothers coming out of that bleak, nameless room 
in Oklahoma City. But somewhere along the way I'd like to 
know: Did you find a compensating grace in McVeigh’s death, 
some sliver of serenity that eluded you before? Are you wis- 
er, are you lighter, is there one less drop of grief in your 
ocean of sorrow? Perhaps some crimes are too horrendous to 
be forgiven. Only retribution will do, and justly so. You can 
help us. We need to know. —With reporting by Desa Philadelphia 
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9/17: Joshua if a boy 


9/18: Rebecca if a girl 


9/19: Michael if a boy 


9/20: Jennifer if a girl 
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Some decisions just shouldn't 
be made alone. Like investing. 


With State Farm Mutual Funds™, 


—— 


a Registered State Farm Agent will 
work with you to develop a plan. 
And you can get started for as little 


as $50 a month? Call your Registered 


: 


State Farm Agent, visit statefarm.com™ 
or call 1-800-447-4930. 


Mutua 
nds 


Invest with a Good Neighbor™ 


*With Automatic Investment Plan; otherwise 
initial minimum investment of $250 is required. 


For more complete information about State Farm Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, ask your Registered State Farm 


Agent for a free prospectus or call 1-800-447-4930. Read it carefully before you invest or send money, There is no assurance that the 
Funds will achieve their investment objectives. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate and Fund shares, when redeemed, 
may be worth more or less than their original cost. State Farm Mutual Funds are not insurance products and are offered by 


: ‘State Farm VP Management Corp. (Underwriter and Distributor of Securities Products), One State Farm Plaza, Bloomington, IL 61710-0001. 





| WHAT'S MORE COMFORTING — 
THE LEATHER-TRIMMED SEATS* OR THE FACT 


IT’S THE SAFEST MINIVAN TESTED?” 


VEHICLE SKID CONTROL 
HEATED LEATHER-TRIMMED SEATS* 


ANTI-LOCK BRAKES 





NOW WITH OVER 30 IMPROVEMENTS FOR 2001 


> TOYOTA SIENNA 


SIENNA DID BETTER OVERALL IN THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE CRASH TEST THAN ANY OTHER MINIVAN. EVER** 
T Kids J car seats g **lIHS 


yots.com « 


omparisons. Sienn 


